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A brief lesson in 
commercial enterprise 
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alrlln T e h bu S S ®ness aPerfare8 ^ ° ertainly Stlrrlng up the 

Now, In an effort to Increase revenue, most airlines 
sre adding an additional seat per row. 

. jfu* in the ,aoe of, this international trend Swissair 
has made a commercial decision to retain only ejaht 
seats across In the Economy Class of their DCIO's 
arranging the seats in groups of two v * 

onlytwdcllsses 10 ' 3 ^' SWer pa8Sengersa " d <" 
Economy and First Class. 

This means that you have a more comfortable fllaht 
You have a wider seat and wider aisles T Bhtl 
You have elbow room. 

The cabin crew can give you more attention 
Everybody has an individual overhead locker so 


that all cabin luggage is up off the floor. 

nci w * 18n y° u traveJ with Swissair on a full fare 
licKei, you can select and reserve here in New Zealand, 
tne seat of your choice. It will be waiting for you when 

Far East 160 * With y ° Ur Swissair DC10 f "9 hl in the 

upHkup with Swissair at either Singapore, Bangkok 
or Hong Kong on your next trip to Europe. 

noteiuai^ifH you arr,ve ,n Zurich, you are at the 
gateway to Europe. 

connorlCE°? ? Sw,ssalr QiVQs you Immediate 
Add h ill up ny maj0f C,ty in Eur °P e - 

going to Europs? W0r f ° r NeW Zealand businessmen 
Swissair! 
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Multi-million dollar housing 
deal with Iran collapsed? 


byRae Mazengarb 

! A JOINT multi-million dollar 
NZ-Iran housing deal has 
crashed amidst allegations 
that the Iranian parties In the 
venture were "swindlers**. 

The Iranians are said to have 
taken deposits for houses in a 
$20 million housing scheme 
which has not materialised. 
The New Zealand party In the 
housing deal is Extrade 
International Limited, a 
Wellington-based company 
with offices at Robert Jones 
House. 

Incorporated In October 1975 
as a private limited liability 
company with paid up capital 
of 56000 In $1 shares, Exlrndc’s 
original shareholders were: 
Edward Howarth, Rex 
Robertson and Olphert & 
Bornholdt Nominees Limited, 
of Wellington. 

Directors of Extrnde 
. throughout have been 
Howarth, Robertson, and 
Wellington solicitor Bruce 
Bornholdt. 

The latest return filed in the 
Companies Office dated 8 
December 1978, shows the 
shareholding unchanged from 
the original subscription. 

When NBR called on 
Bornholdt he refused to 
discuss any aspects of 
Extrade, referring all 
inquiries to Howarth. 

Although Howarth spoke of 
one or two persona as having 
small shareholdings In 
Extrade it Is not clear just 
Jr? B the effective controller 
of he two-thirds interest held 
•a tne nominee company. 

; -? 1 * nominee company is a 
■ solicitors nominee company — 

1 jihiff trU8tee °f documents of 
? ut f for some other person. 

• nn u*"* en 8age in business 
its own account In any way. 

Vi thJ ) I e vS-P any ' 8busilleBsl8in 
t £hri?f *! of kiw-coet, pre- 

■' he ri T fSf 0Uaes '“ mainl y to 

JJJJJ™ 1 ® theIr conatr uction 

t Wd-way through last year 
kL J 6heran newspaper, 
SSS ^ternatlonai 

^llce are looking far a gang 
S^^botonknumcnl 
g ^ “any different 
™ as depoaita for villas 

‘ft Tehe ™ “ d 

'said A , r 2P° rt yesterday 
not swindlers, who have 

te iocai dlntIfled ' sdverdaed 

Ihd? „ *. new8pa P ers giving 

Takhto? Ce addre s8 as 149 
Decnll l T S ous Avenue. Many 

2?wJS d » n S n0 y at toe office 
SformpH ^ would he 
Wag when their house 
■Mfice^? y ‘ ^turning to- the 
8 f ome 10 mdhths, 
CloseH 6 ? ! found Ih® office 
Police J?? everybody gone. 
m at T* * e InvestigaUng the 
™ attep further.” f July 17 


1978). 

The New Zealand Embassy 
in Teheran and Foreign 
Affairs in Wellington then 
began official communications 
on the situation. 

These (and NBR's) 
investigations have not been 
helped by the confusion caused 
by the current revolution. 

But the address given by the 
Teheran newspaper was the 
office of the Iranian parties 
who placed the order; and it 
was from that office that a 
large cheque which formed the 
deposit under a binding 
contract between the two 
groups, for a $20 million low- 
cost housing development, was 
forwarded to Extrnde. 

In the following months 
warrants were apparently 
issued for the arrest of the two 
Iranians with whom Extrade 
dealt, but a reliable source 
says the men fled the country 
or went into hiding, apparently 
with the money deposited from 
prospective Iranian 
homeowners. 

By October last year, says 
Howarth, Extrade’s chairman 
of directors, soldiers were in 
the streets and anti-Western 
feeling was running high; but 
the Iranian authorities had 
moved to try to save this joint 
deal, along with dozens of 
other schemes which had 
similarly collapsed. 

Howarth and another New 
Zealander flew Lo Teheran to 
attempt to salvago the 
operation through new parties 
authorised by the Government 
to take over the Iranian side of 
the joint-venture. 

But despite the fact that 
Iranian authorities had 
established a special 
department to clean up the 
mess, confusion and mistrust 
was deep and the New 
Zealanders returned home 
with the scheme still in tatters. 

Fifteen months have now 
elapsed since the original deal 
wbb signed and the deposit was 
paid a year ago, yet designs 
for the project never really got 
off the drawing board. 

Christchurch architects, 
Warren & Mahoney, told NBR, 
"It was a grandiose Bcheme 
which never got off the 
ground” — but were unwilling 
to discuss the project further. 

Diplomatic sources say the 
Iranian parties did little to 
acquire either the necessary 
finance or building permits. 

Those same sources con¬ 
tinue to be guarded about the 
affair. Publicity, they fear, 
could do little to enhance New 
Zealand’s image in Iran, or 
indeed, the Middle East as a 
whole. 

But Howarth stresses that 
the New Zealanders were not 
involved in any bad publicity 
over the affair; Extrade had a 
man in Teheran for nine 
months, but “our people 


operated from a villa”. 

"We were all systems go, 
and then we couldn't get a 
building permit,” he ex¬ 
plained. 

"Our people at the other end 
got into strife and it took four- 
five months to sort out . . . 
there has been no prosecution 
as far as I know." 

In fact, Howarth said, It was 
debatable whether the 
Iranian parties could be called 
"swindlers". 

"Our people ran into trouble 
through their Inability to get a 
building permit,” lie said. 

There was some question of 
having to pay bribes: “They 
hadn't paid off the right 
people," 

"The story we heard was 
that a year previously 
someone was caught paying a 
bribe to the municipality," and 
Howurth added that after the 
issue bueniue pillilic. building 
permits were not being Issued. 

The Government then 
moved in about August and 
investigated the situation. 

Having "virtually written 
Iran off” by this time 
Howarth's company were 
surprised to be invited back in 
October to make 
arrangements to start the 
project, but political unrest 
upset the attempt. 

But tlie apparent moves by 
Ihe revolutionary Government 
in Iran to restore a limited 
trading relationship with the 
Western world, have in the last 
few weeks meant a few more 
ripples in the Extrade deal. 

Howarth told NBR, “We’ve 
started getting telexes to begin 
a Government housing 
project”. 

“One of the people we know 
over there is asking for prices, 
but I don’t think we’ll get our 
people in there,” he said. 
"We’re looking at (the 
proposal) with jaundiced 
eyes.” 

The contact Howarth 
referred to is apparently the 
same man authorised at the 
eleventh hour by the Iranian 
Government to attempt to save 
the original deal. But the 
diplomatic attitude is cautious. 

New Zealand ambassador to 
Teheran, Chris Beeby com¬ 
mented, that past experience 
of a large number of com¬ 
panies suggested there were a 
great many pitfalls involved In 
tendering for housing con¬ 
tracts In Teheran. 

So what of Extrade in the 
future? 

A deposit was paid for the 
deal, however, NBR inquiries 
have failed to ascertain how 
much money was involved. 

But according to Howarth 
Bums received will probably 
not cover costs which would 
run into “hundreds of 
thousands” of dollars. 


Apart from the cost of basing 
a man in Teheran for nine 
months, Extrade has financed 
12-15 trips into Iran by other 
individuals in the company. 

According to Howarth, the 
construction company does not 
undertake contracts in this 
country. 

Asked what other deals the 
company was involved in, he 
said one in the near East “is at 
present under negotiation” 
and his company is also hoping 
to tie up a deal in one of the 
Arabian countries. 

Pcrhnps the current 
situation is presenting cash 
flow problems for the com¬ 
pany? 


Howarth — sitting in the 
plush surroundings of Robert 
Jones House — met this 
suggestion with the comment 
that the company was paying 
all its bills regularly — except 
for a couple which were debts 
owing to individuals involved 
In the company. 

Until now, "We’ve done a 
few small deals, but only bread 
and butter projects,’* said 
Howarth referring to a small 
project in Dubai and another in 
Saudi Arabia. 

"We’ve been staying afloat 
that way, and also by an in¬ 
jection of capita] from 
shareholders." 


. —•• .../ 


Inside: 

BOB EDLIN looks at the Cross 
plan to restructure 
television — "On one hand it 
can be said to make the 
controversial broadcasting 
system more publicly 
accountable. On the other, it 
exposes broadcasters to the 
whims and fancies of their 
political masters" — Page 8. 

FIFTY creditors owed nearly 
$258,000 are hoping the 
Supreme Court will untie the 
legal knots and allow 
Nationwide Air Ltd to take 
off. John Draper speculates 
on the company's future — 
Page 16. 

A WORLD-wide publicity 
campaign to sell New 
Zealand to multi-national 
corporations will be 
launched by the Reserve 
Bank later this year. Rne 
Mezen garb looks at the 
present restrictions on 
foreign invest ment and 
suggests these will be 
liberalised — Pages 24-25. 
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Let us hope for tough Tories in Brussels 

A . ... ._ -i _ i ill' I'liStiHiis iiniiiTi II,.w. 


by Colin James 

IN INDUSTRIALISED 
societies farming has become 
increasingly uneconomic. That 
is, farmers have been 
gradually losing ground 
compared with (he people in 
the cities. 

Essentially this is because 
rapid technological 
development has pushed up 
the productivity (the output 
per person) of secondary in- 
d lb try faster than that of 
primary industry. 

If you are producing food for 
consumption in an in* 
dustriallsed country, your 
return will grow more slowly 
than that of the people con¬ 
suming it — whether you 
happen to be a farmer in, say, 
Germany, or one here sending 
his produce to Germany. 

For all Its industrialisation 
of the past two decades, New 
Zealand is basically a coun¬ 
tryside for industrialised 
societies. Its income has 
grown more slowly than the 
industrialised societies. 

Like the German coun¬ 
tryside, New Zealand sends 


POLITICS 


produce to German cities. In 
return, the German cities send 
factory products to the Ger¬ 
man countryside and New 
Zealand. 

It is not quite as simple as 
that, of course. We often buy 
semi-finished factory products 
and finish them in our towns. 
Sometimes we make the whole 
product in our towns’ little 
factories. 

Wc can do this by putting a 
fence (import controls) around 
our towns with the factories, 
something the German 
countryside cannot do. 


There is another Important 
difference: the German cities 
give the German country¬ 
side money through tax sub¬ 
sidies, thus evening the money 
gap. The German cities do not 
give this Pacific outpoBt 
countryside money. 

There is a third difference. If 
jobs disappear in the German 
countryside because the city 
factories make them 
uneconomic, the people who 
were in the jobs can go off to 
the German cities. 

From this countryside here, 
the journey to the cities is 
longer and requires the 
wrench of emigration. 

That is the root of the short¬ 
term argument against taking 
down the fence around our 
small town factories. Un¬ 
protected countrysides all over 
the industrialised world — 
even when coddled as in 
France — are depopulating. 

An " alternative to 
depopulation — which im¬ 
provements in food produc¬ 
tivity only make worse—is the 
implantation of city-style 
activities in the towns of the 
countryside, usually at¬ 


tempted with (regional 
development) subsidies. Our 
version of the subsidy has been 
Import licensing. 

This is a grossly over¬ 
simplified picture. But it does 
indicate the political reality 
confronting our Government. 

No matter how inventive and 
ingenious we are — and the 
dairy industry has a good 
record — the general declining 
fate of countrysides suggests 
that without city-style ac¬ 
tivities we will go on declining 
relative to the industrialised 
societies. 

That is a choice we could 
make — and the Values Party 
would like us to make It. Bui 
the political reality Is that 
most people want to stay up 
with the Industrialised 
Joneses. 

So the Government is wooing 
German industrialists with 
cheap energy to bring us some 
city-style activities. It woos 
German politicians to keep 
them sweet on our case for 
access to the EEC market. 

In the absence of a 
(politically unrealistic) 
arrangement (such as 


EVERYONE PROMISES SERVICE. 
YOU CAN BELIEVE US! 


Timken bearing range. The widest range of tapered roller 
bearings available from any single source means the right bearlnq 
(or your job. 

Australian made plus. Australian production of popular sizes 
plus access to our international network of manufacturing sources 
means assured supply. What's more, a Timken bearing 
component produced In one Timken Company plant will mate 
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talk*ration or customs union 
with Australia) which will 
subsidise us us the German 
cities subsidise the German 
countryside, political reality 
requires these manoeuvres. 

The point nf using Germany 
ns an example above is not 
because It is a natural city tn 
New Zealand’s countryside - 
Britain and the United Slates 
would he belter examples from 
the real world ! introduced 
Germany because it is a mixed 
blessing for us. 

At the same time as the 
G e r m a n Government 
dispenses sympathy for nur 
EEC access case, its internal 
farm price jxdieies - which, 
despite recent restraint, have 
kept German prices higher 
than the EEC average (20 per 
cent flluvr the French, for 
example) - have added to the 
overall upward pressure on 
EEC prices. 

High prices give some room 
for New Zealand negotiators to 
seek higher returns for our 
butter. But they also ensure 
the EEC food mountains grow, 
the disposal nf which disrupts 
international markets. 

Three considerations modify 
this picture now: the setting up 
of the Eurupcnn monetary 
system (EMS.i lust month is 
seen by some commentators 
as possibly offering long-term 
hopes of lower EEC farm 
prices; there are signs of in¬ 
creasing consumer resistance 
from Germans themselves; 
and, on present indications, 
the German politicians seem 
to have gone along with Hie 
Idea nf ii freeze this year 
(though a derision is two 
months away yell. 

But it is the British In whom 
wc have to coni inue In look for 
our salvation. The likely freeze 
has been largely of Britain's 
making and Brituin has Nth 
( lie strongest voice in favour 
undoing the worst excesses of 
the pernicious cniitmnn 
ugrii'ulluru] {Kdicy 

Two factors lie lieliiud this 
British initiative 

First, Britain is now the 
hugest net contributor to the 
EEC’ budget, even though its 
gross national product Is only 
half Dint of Germany. 

Germany, through the 
system of artificial "green" 
currencies and "monel ary 
compensation auintmts", is 
one of the biggest lienefleliirloH 
of EEC spending, taking 
million mil of tin- agi'iciiltiirui 
|hhiI in tin* last three uiontlis or 
ItrVH. 

Second, the 1 .filmin' 
Government in Britain has 
pursuiMla "cheapfond" (silicy. 
Thus, where Germany has 
Us green murk artificially low 
to raise prices In farmers, 
Britain has kept Us green 
pound artificially high and its 
food prices thereby relatively 
low. 

One might add a third factor. 
Britain’s Agriculture Minister 
for the past 2*4 years, John 
Silkin, Is both an anti- 
marketeer by Instinct and a 
tough and ruthless negotiator 
by nature. 

Therein lies the Importance 
to us of the British election. It 
is not quite enough, as the 
Prime Minister has done, to 
claim airily that the result will 
not matter because he is good 
friends with both Jim 
Callaghan and Margaret 
Thatcher. 

Margaret Thatcher is not 
personally much interested in 
the EEC (unlike her 
predecessor, Edward Heath, 
who made joining Europe 
almost a personal crusade). 
Thatcher has remarked to 
friends that she will be too. 
busy sorting out Britain s 
economic problems to spend 
much time thinking about the 
EEC. 

But that does not equate with 
antipathy. More likely ttj 
makes her more sattfptlne to 
the pro-EEC sentiments of 
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Stockbroker tips energy firms for long-term 


those around her. 

Add to that Ihefatife 

Conservatives are foS. 
representatives of 

farmers, and a (W 
Government takes JJ 
ferent hue from 
Labour Government^ 
The farmers 
prices than the pea3 
has allowed them. K 
And. while no _ 
Government could \m 
political realities wfakj, 
from consumer coko 
fond prices, a Cca 

Government could be 

to temper fear oTlhe _ 
with sympathy for ft 
voters in a way the _ 
Government was w 
strained to do. 1. 

A case In point wuMij- 
devclopment of ml?, 
sheepmeat policy, r' 
might follow the EEC 
mission's current 
of the French for puliqi' 
barriers on lolra-EKti! 
lamb. 

With producers Bii 
consumers to cwY 
Conservative Gabe’ 
might be less adauto 
low prices, slide 
element of prlaiqf 
i lit reduced. 

The question m$(u 
asked as to whefej 
Conservatives would u' 
tough on our Wa!i) 
coining negotiant^ 
11)80 access for MR 
One further concnh* 
Zealand lies over Ik fc 
c.f the farm wp 
John Peyton, the ft 
agriculture spokami 
one of the ablest frd) 
chore; nor has 
foreign secretary, 
Davies, impressed t 
mvigators. 

Should the 
win, therefore, j*« ‘ 
more than prtfj* 
Now Zealand 
two will he pa#** 1 
Tills is not a Mad 5 ; 1 
matter, 

ohnngesinstorfcig,; 

hoineusuredjo^S 
uf nuances of dlW 1 
longer term. 

Bui lliesostetojg 
important to 

I ho tUBOs 

•nialcher win. InftJ®*- 

rejoice in IMff : - 
fellow conserrt^.. 
Ironically, he«?^ 
may linve un 
row to hoc * n 


Special Correspondent 

STOCKBROKERS have Upped 
three major New Zealand 
companies hb long-term 
■ investments because of growth 
prospects resulting from their 
involvement in the distribuUon 
of alternative energy supplies. 

Auckland stockbrokers 
Leuschke Whiteman, in a 14- 
page energy company review, 
named D McL Wallace, the 
MSI Corporation, and 
Ceramco Limited as good 
potential. 

As a consequence of the 
recent Iranian crisis end New 
Zealand’s development of 
Maui and Kapuni gas 
reserves, business is picking 
up for the companies involved 
in die supply of conversion 
equipment. 

Kapuni is producing natural 
gas for use in the North Island 
plus 20,000 tonnes of its by¬ 
product, Liquefied Petol- 
uem Gas (LEG). 

There Is a lot of Interest in 
LPG although other 
technologies are known. But 
the major problem with LPG 
Is the short supply situation 
which will continue until the 
Government makes long-term 
decisions on how abundant 
Maui gas reserves will be 
used. 

Maui LPG production would 


WHAT 


THE 


BROKERS 


SAY 


make large scale conversion of 
vehicle fleets a sound 
investment prospect with 
resultant profits to energy 
companies. 

In the case of Compressed 
Natural Gas (CNG), the 
coming on stream of Maui 
means no shortage of supplies. 

Leuschke Whiteman predict 
that the Government will 
move later this year to 
encourage further use of CNG 
and LPG by both industry and 
private motorists. It is also 
expected that measures will be 
introduced to make gas a 
premium fuel in the home and 
in the transport industry. 

There are nearly l'.fc million 
vehicles including cars, 
trucks, boats and contracting 


UEB’s change of MD 
injects new spirit 


by Warren Berryman 
UEB Industries Ltd is on Hie 
move again. After more than 
six years of careful 
consolidation under the 
management of Geoff Philips, 
UEB is back into the 
entrepreneurial Btrlde set by 
.. Ha founder Sir James Doig. 

PhUlpB, the self-described 
"administrator”, retired last 
week and the managing 
director’s job went to Rob 
Tedcastie. 

Tcdcastle, 43, lg seen by 
UEB management very much 
as a man who will fill Jim 
uoig b entrepreneurial boots. 

He sees himself as both 
administrator and 
entrepreneur. 

« ^ te L onl y °ne day on the 
tedcastie announced 
UEB s (9 million takeover bid 
Jor Trans Holdings Ltd — the 
Christchurch-based hotel and 
tour operators. 

Tedcaatle bubbles over with 
rnthiis asm.'‘Trans Ib only the 
beginning,” he said. 

The board has expressed a 
. ^bive wish to get UEB up 
gol “8 again. I have a 
tremendous faith in New 
S* 8 ™ and New Zealanders. 
C ESS excited about the 
possibilities for growth and 


expansion,” Tedcnstle said. 

The Trans Holdings 
takeover idea was his baby 
from the beginning. Tcdcastle 
said, UEB had been looking for 
growth areas into which it 
might expand. 

II was interested in I our Ism. 
Thu catalyst was Continental 
Airlines announcement that it 
was coming to New Zealand 
and would be promoting 
Auslralnsia in the United 
States. The decision to shoot 
for Trans Holdings was made. 

"New Zealand is the most 
beautiful country on earth . . . 
all we need to do, is promote 
it," Tcdcastle said. 

Tedcastie said he liked 
Trans Holdings style and 
performance. If the takeover 
goes through and is approved 
by the Commerce Commission 
the Trans Holdings operation 
would be freestanding. 

UEB could offer financial 
muscle, management 
services, and training 
facilities...but Trans Holdings’ 
greatest asset was Its people, 
he said. "We won’t tell them 
how to run the tourist industry 
and I hope they won’t try to tell 
us how to make carpets." 

TTie Trans Holdings bid is 
Continued on page 16. 
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equipment In New Zealand. 
Assuming that 50,000 to 100,000 
will be converted a year at an 
average coat of 81000 a 
conversion, this gives a 
potential market of up to a 8100 
million annually. 

Three companies are 
considered to be particularly 
well placed to take advantage 
of the situation. 

D McL Wallace has New 
Zealand rights for two major 
and proven, conversion 
Bystems. The Tar tar ini system 
was perfected in Italy and 
costs less for a conversion unit 
than other systems. It offers 
both LPG and CNG conversion 
with a petrol alternative. A 
motorist using this system 
can, by flicking a switch on the 
dashboard of the car, Change 
from petrol use to LPG-CNG. 

The system is easy to fit and 
costs between 81000 and 
81500. 

The company also has 
rights to the United States 
designed Duel Fuel system 
which was developed 
specifically for the larger 
vehicle and big fleets. 

Wallaces will be able to 


service both spheres of the 
conversion market, and is 
already involved with the 
Tartarlni and Duel Fuel 
agencies in Australia. 

The MSI Corporation has 
introduced the IMPCO 
Carburetion system for LPG, 
which is the only system to 
pass the stringent California 
exhaust emission test. 

Hie design of the IMPCO 
system completely eliminates 
the petrol fuel system. An 
alternative system allows 
conversion of all petrol 
engines fitted with 
conventional carburettors. 

LeuBChke Whiteman 
comment that the share 
market has not fully realised 
the potential of the IMPCO 
LPG conversion system, and 
point to MSI’s 8.8 per cent 
dividend yield as the most 
attractive of the companies 
reviewed. The corporation has 
already established a wide 
network for distribution. 

The third company tipped as 
a market leader in the gas 
field is Ceramco which 
recently had its $18 million 
takeover bid for MSI rejected. 


Ceramco claimed at the time 
of the bid that one of the 
benefits of the merger would 
have been in the development 
of common interests in the gas 
field. 

Mason Andersons, the 
country's major manufacturer 
•of LPG storage vessels, is part 
of the Ceramco Group. 

Ceramco have also acquired 
two important agencies. One is 
for Flamex which is a hydro¬ 
carbon compound used as an 
additive in propane and 
natural gas for cutting and 
welding. The other is the 
franchise for Rinnai LPG 
appliances for the home 
heating and leisure markets. 

Ceramco also own nearly a 
quarter of Tappenden 
Industries and are bidding to 
take over the company. 

New Zealand Industrial 
Gases is also well established 
In the gas field and has 
developed bulk installations 
and its own transport system. 
It's, to spend $4 million this 
year on capital development. 

Gas companies in Auckland, 
Wellington, and Christchurch 
are all geared to take holh 


LPG and CNG and are 
planning filling stations for 
both. 

The trading results of these 
companies have been erratic 
lately but Auckland is in a 
strong position in a major 
market. Wellington is 
restructuring its organisation 
and Christchurch has got a 
Government guarantee of a 
subsidy to keep their plant 
going until Maui gas gets to the 
South Island. 

Interestingly, several major 
institutional Investors have a 
large shareholding in the three 
leading companies. 
Government Life, National 
Mutual, and T & G hold over 
500,000 of Wallace’s 3.2 million 
-shares among them. 

AMP, CML, National 
Mutual, Government Life, 
State Insurance, the Accident 
Compensation Commission 
and two family trusts hold 29 
per cent of MSI ordinary 
shares. 

And the AMP, Government 
Life, Stale, National Mutual 
and Prudential Assurance are 
Ceramco*s major 
shareholders. 


Office efficiency is generally the result of lime welt spent to 
achieve maximum output. Today It is increasingly important to 
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The substance of yet another rundown of the New Zealand 
economy seems to have been dismissed by MuJdoon while he 
sets his sights on gunning down the author. Christopher Jay's 
work in the Australian Financial Review was described as "A 
series of articles. In extravagant language, damning the 
economy and the economic policies of the Government". And 
when TV! brought Jay lo-New Zealand to be questioned about 
his observations and conclusions, it “had the effrontery” to 
Invite Muldoon and deputy, Hugh Templeton, to take part In 
the programme. To have taken part In such an Interview 
“would dignify this Individual beyond his desserts, and 
naturally we refused”. So MPs Marilyn Waring and lan 
McLean went along Instead. 

Muldoon seemed particularly miffed that when the 
economic journalist came here to research his project, he 
"did not think fit to even seek an interview with the Minister 
or Finance . . 

Muldoon Invites immediate criticism from local Journalists 
when lie says Jay should have seen him. He has effectively 
cocooned himself from media questioning till last week when 
press conferences resumed. Previously reporters were 
obliged to put questions to him In writing throngh his press 
staff; he chose which reporters would be granted the privilege 
of answers. Hie critical flnan ce portfolio was put under wraps 
to such an extent that the Associate Minister of Finance 
officially wasn't given' the Treasury’s end-of-year "state of 
the nation" report and was embarrassed by publicly raising 
the question of prlco control dismantling to the Retailers 
Federation several hours after Muldoon had publicly 
declared they would be lifted. 

When facts are obscured and the detailed nature of an 
economic restructuring remain uncertain the business 
community cannot make long-term plans. That point was 
emphasised to a seminar In Auckland last week: negotiation 
on long-range wage contracts needs a climate of certainly 
that is created only by frank, open and stable government. 
Hie bargain struck between employer and employee Is 
suspect If it can be Invalidated overnight by a Government 
decision to Intervene or by a decision with inflationary 
consequences. 

Similarly, no foreign government will be eager to Invest in 
a country which without warning increases power charges by 
some SO per cent, then a few weeks later indicates Its 
appreciation that the decision might have undesirable 
consequences and might be modified for energy intensive 
export Industries like Tasman Pulp and Forest Products. 

Muldoon, presumably, would argue that he has crested a 
stable economic climate and Ihel his Government is both 
frank and open. If that be so, he may complain that Jay should 
have paid him the courtesy of a visit. He cannot complain that 
such o visit was essential for writing about the economy. The 
facts about the state of the economy should be clear to anyone 
who cares to look. If they are not, and 11 they cannot be 
clarified without consulting Muldoon, then he Is doing this 
country a disservice cither by shielding the public from the 
truth, or by shielding his performance from public scrutiny. 

. . As lor. Muldoon’& opinions about the state of the economy 
!i'^A;bo'A(>V , he QoxArnmetU. la .tacVlkvg our problems, the 
researcher can read do zeni of sp eeches on the subject plus his 
articles. h> Truth. Rather than portray his pique on a petty 
point of protocol, Muldoon should heed Jay’s conclusions 
that New Zealand needs better access to the Australian 
market as a first step to economic recovery. Jay said 
Australia has s vital interest In seeing a revival of the New 
Zealand economy because It Is the most Important single 
overseas market for Australian manufacturers. And It argued 
that guaranteed access — rather than de facto access — 
should be provided to Australia's market If New Zealand 
industrialists arc to plan ahead with more certainty and 
commit necessary r unds on modernisation and restructuring. 

U Muldoon does not reject that argument, then this week 
he should do something about it during the current bout of 
Nafta talks. _ . „ 

_ Bob Edlln 


IT'S debatable how long the 
deer farming boom we men¬ 
tioned recently will last- 
viously deer fanning la going 
to appeal to farmers and en¬ 
trepreneurs In other countries, 
many much closer to the 
European venison market. 
Less obvious is why we have lo 
help it happen the same way as 
we have naively assisted other 
countries which are or will 
become competitors in an 
increasingly cut-throat in¬ 
ternational marketplace. We 
have, for example, helped 
build up stud sheep flocks, 
supplied klwifruit vines, 
constructed dairy factories. 

Scotland, it seems, Is 
gearing up to rival New 
Zealand's rapidly-growing 
deer farming Industry. Like 
New Zealand, Scotland has 
wild deer herds to supply 
breeding stock — 250,000 red 
deer In the highlands alone, 
and almost four million hec¬ 
tares on suitable, unfarmed 
land for grazing, 

It was recently noted In the 
press that a Scottish 
| veterinarian and deer fanner 
was coming to New Zealand in 
May to attend a deer farming 
symposium and to visit farms 
and research laboratories, 
presumably he'll be welcomed 
warmly; at the same time we 
ban from the country various 
people whose social and 
political views we fear but who 
will ultimately do us lesB harm 
than those who will apply our 
agricultural Ideas and in¬ 
novations In other markets. 


WE were ungracious enough to 
suspect that Air New Zealand 
might be taking advantage of a 
monopoly situation ... but the 
corporation had an ex¬ 
planation. 

One of our staff arrived at 
Air New Zealand’s Auckland 
depot with a IB by 23cm en¬ 
velope lo be sent on the 
overnight Jetex service to 
Wellington. 

"Sorry”, the counterman 
said, "we can't accept Jetex, 
but you can send it Courier 
Pack". 

Why? “All our competitors 
are on strike," he said, 
referring to a strike by 
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storemen and packers and 
consolidators. "Wo ore the 
only service going." 

So we sent the envelope by 
Courier PRCk at a cost of $6.5U 
(Compared with $2.25 to go 
Jetex.) 

The strike had left Air Now 
Zealand with more cargo than 
it could handle, we were told. 

And so it was we saw our tiny 
envelope put into a Hi square 
metre Courier Pack envelope. 

Had U gone Jetex it would 
have occupied less than one 
ninth the space... at about one 
third the cost to the customer. 

But all was explained by city 
freight supervisor, Dave 
Good!son. Two factors — the 
strike and the previous week's 
bad weather which closed 
airports around the country — 
left Air New Zealand with half 
as much cargo again as it 
normally handles. 

To get rid of Lhe backlog, the 
airline cut all Jetex on the 
Thursday and accepted only 
Courier Pack. 

Courier Pack, Goodison 
explained, was top priority 
having the same priority as a 
passenger), and was nut 
handled by the cargo side of 
the operation. 

All of which still leaves us, 
along with others in the queue 
of businessmen with rush 
parcels bound for points south, 
$4.25 out of pockol. 


AS Alice said: "Things gel 
curlouser and curiouscr.” 

Government is spilling 
hydro power over the dams 
and burning gas In thermnl 
generators just to got added 
gas throughput lo extract 
more condensate to make into 
petrol.,, to combat the fuel 
shortage the Government 
blames on the revolting 


Iranians. 

Blaming lhe Bo-calicd petrol 
shortage on the irnnians 
diverts the public's critical 
gaze from the Government's 
inoiiuguiitunl or the economy 
at liome. 

But increasing electricity 
charges by 50 per cent doesn't 
seein lo make sense. 

One would have thought that 
cheap electricity would both 
encourage its use (boosting 
throughput and increasing 
condensate production) and 
cut costs of New Zealand 
production (enhancing our 
export coni pet ill venous and 
boosting foreign exchange 
earnings to pay for Imported 
petrol). 

Insofar as river water 
spilled over a hydro dam la a 
resource used now or lost 
forever (while gas used in 
thermal generators is a non- 
renewable resource), one could 
be excused for thinking the 
electricity price hike's were an 
unnecessary burden on local 
consumers and manufacturers 
— or worse. 

All that wuler wasted could 
be used for cheap power to 
reduce export prices for 
Tasman Pulp and Paper or 
Winslone’s new ther¬ 
mo-mechanical mill at 
Karlort. 

Finance Minister Muldoon, 
at the upening of the $30 
million Winslimc mill, 
backtracked on his month-old 
electricity price hikes Buying: 

"My Government is well 
uwarc of the slioit-lurm effect 
of the now electricity charges 
on major energy-intensive 
industrial users involved in 
exporting, mid a form of 
temporary relief for such 
industries with a high elec¬ 
tricity con let it in their product 
is now under consideration." 
So there numl lie a method in 
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THE Prime Minister is fond of 
claiming that we Journalists 
are Irresponsible, biased 
cads and bounders, not 
only not pro-government but, 
as he suggested in a recent 
Issue of “Truth", anti-New 
Zealand to boot. 

Yet it seems that for all this, 
the PM is not averse to a bit of 
unabashed plagiarisation of 
the press and its findings 
•when it suits him. 

This sobering fact was 
brought home to us by a 
speech he gave on April 3 to 
Associated British Cables in 
Christchurch. Some of the 
phrases sounded uncannily 
familiar. And so they should 
have. They were cribbed 
almost verbatim from an 
article that appeared in thiB 
very paper on March 21, just 
two weeks before the PM 
made his speech. 

For those who enjoy such 
trivia, we present a random 
selection. From a piece 
entitled "South Island's 
economic base subtly ebbs 
away with a drift north — or is 
it In great shape?" 

NBR: Stewart says industrial 
and commercial leaders in the 
south have been talking 
depression too long. 

PM: Industrial and 

commercial leaders in the 
south have been talking 
depression for too long. 

NBR: "Sure there are 
problems," the head of a large 
engineering firm said, “but 
with good management and 
forward thinking policies they 
can be overcome. 

PM: Parts of the South Island 
are now suffering a trying 
time but with good 
management and forward- 
thinking policies these 
problems can be overcome. 
NBR: If a company Is. 
manufacturing largely from 
locally-available materials, 
producing a lightweight 
compact product for which 
height Is not a factor, and 
aiming for a sizable export ns 
well as domesfieimarket, the 
South Island industrial areas 
are still a good bet. 

PM: The South Island is 
therefore a _good area for 
companies adding value to 
local resources, for those 
producing a lightweight 
compact product for which 
freight is not an 
overwhelmingly important 
factor and .for those aiming 
for a sizeable export ns well as 
domestic market. 

Nfi R: In 1936, 35.4 per 
cent of New Zealand’s 
population lived In the 


South Island. In the last 
census, 1978, the figure was 
27.5 per cent. This represents 
an average drift per year of 
about 0.2 per cent.... the drift 
fell to an average of about 0.16 
percent in the period 1971-76... 
PM: In the 40 years 
between the 1936 and 
1976 census, the South 
Island's share of the country's 
total population declined from 
35.4 per cent to 27.5 per cent — 
an average decline of 0.2 per 
cent. In the 1971-76 period it 
was only 0.16 per cent. 

Now we don’t want to sound 
pernickety, but it doesn't 
seem exactly cricket to box us 
over the cars with one hand 
and pick our pocket with the 
other. 

And if someone is going to 
pick our pocket, we’d rather 
they took everything and not 
just the things they 
particularly fancied. In this 
case, our article gave both 
sides of the story, including the 
widespread view that the 
government had not made 
enough effort to help the South 
Island overcome its economic 
disadvantages. 

Who’s biased now? 

Imitation, we are told, Is the 
most sincere form of flattery. 
We remain, sincerely, 
Lin flattered. 

• 

THERE is no shortage of 
petrol in New Zealand. In fact, 
if the public of New Zealand 
adopts a plan recently devised 
and perfected by our NBR 
motoring editor, this country 
should soon have an ex¬ 
portable surplus of motor 
spirits. 

Our motoring man is a 
pragmatist. He believes only 
what he experiences. So he 
collected petrol-saving hints 
and began to apply them. The 
Shell Answerman booklet, for 
instance, told him a clogged 
air filter can cut fuel per¬ 
formance by 20 per cent. He 
unclogged it. Under-infiRted 
tyros, it said, can cost 2o per 
cent efficiency In petrol 
consumption. He adjusted his 
tyre pressures quickly. A 
badly packed roof rack can 
increase fuel consumption by 
15 percent. Easily fixed. As he 
accumulated data from 
various sources so he put his 
new knowledge to use. Savings 
mounted. Binding brakes had 
cost 30 per cent and badly 
adjusted carburettor 12 per 
cent. Smart changing of gears 
from first to second saved 15 
par cent. 

Suddonly he was confronted 
by a new problem. He was now 
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saving more petrol than he 
was using. He has decided to 
live with the problem but 
admits that it is a bit of a bore 
having to stop every 30 or 40 
kilometres to siphon off the 
excess petrol. 


BETWEEN the giants of the 
fast-food industry and the nuts 
among the berries in the 
health-food stores is a world of 
difference. But Pizza Hut may 
be about to grab a slice of the 
health-food market, if com¬ 
pany general manager Gary- 
Melvllle-Smith has his way. 

Just back from a four-day 
pizza spree in San Diego, 
Melvilie-Smith states that 
American convenience food 
outlets now have to display a 
nutritional analysis of their 
menu, and anticipates this 
may soon become a 
requirement in New Zealand. 

"While many convenience 
foods have been found to lack 
vital nutrients," boasts a press 
release, "pizzas have been 
revealed as one of the more 
nutritionally-balanced of the 
fast foods.” 

If you thought the cheese and 
tomato topping was there 
because it tastes good, forget it 
— the Americans are going for 
its protein and vitamins. 


And the pastry base, a 
source of anxiety to the 
calorie-conscious, "yields 
necessary carbohydrate and 
starch." Not to mention the 
nutritional extravaganza 
offered by "the wide choice of 
additional toppings, which 
include meats, seafoods and 
vegetables." 

With all that going for it, who 
could go past a pizza? 


QUESTIONED on Radio New 
Zealand's Morning Report the 
other day, Trade and Industry 
Minister Adams-Schneider 
confessed to some uncertainty 
about the consequences of the 
sugar price hike. Trouble is, 
said the Minister, you can't 
measure the flow-on effect of 
such a decision. 

Thus the inflationary con¬ 
sequences as the sugar price is 
passed on by breweries, soft 
drink manufacturers, biscuit 
and sweet manufacturers and 
so on appear to be a mat ter for 
conjecture. 

Surprising, really. After all, 
the Minister earlier had 
sounded more than somewhat 
emphatic when he said the 
price rise would cause a rise in 
the all-foods price index of Just 
.005 points. 


EVERY morally minded, right 
thinking person will vigorously 
support Patricia Bartlett's 
representations to the Broad¬ 
casting Tribunal of complaints 
by the Society for the 
Promotion of Community 
Standards. The idea that full 
frontal nudity, even 
photographed discreetly and 
at a distance should be 
displayed on TV screens at 
children’s viewing limes must 
horrify all those who still cling 
to old ideas of modesty and 
propriety. 

A carefully conducted in¬ 
vestigation has shown that a 
"long shot” of average size 
men and women, when 
projected on to a TV screen, 
will occupy a vertical depth of 
appr oxima t ely 127 
millimetres. The secondary 
sexual characteristics of the 
nude figures, depending on 
sex, wifi occupy an image 
depth of approximately 11.5 
millimetres. At the average 
viewing distance of 1 to 1.5 
metres, the size of the Image 
on the retina of the eye will be 

— well, considerably smaller 

— but still sufficiently 
disturbing if viewed for the tall 
time of the exposurh, 25 
seconds, and especially when 
seen by those who did not have 
the forethought to switch the 
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set off when the programme 
was announced. 

With the exception of very 
young infants, many will agree 
with Patricia Bartlett’s con¬ 
tention that bare breSBlB are 
offensive. Others will present 
the view that the Almighty was 
exceedingly careless in his 
arrangement of certain parts 
of the human anaLomy and — 
apart from works of art and 
sculpture — the less we see of 
the uncLad figure the better. 

So those who place mental 
purity ahead of the satisfaction 
of debased cravings will 
support Bartlett's campaign to 
ban all nudity from the TV 
screen with the exception of 
programmes showing 
primitive native people. Not 
only do they not have the same 
standards as a New Zealand 
community but dark skins sort 
of camouflage the offending 
bits and pieces which, 
curiously, the natives share 
with their white-skinned 
brothers. 

It is strongly suggested that 
where It is, for programme 
reasons, Impossible to prevent 
the portrayal of white flesh on 
TV screens, a bold warning be 
displayed in advance, reading: 
"Viewers arc advised to wear 
dark sunglasses for lhe en¬ 
suing scenes.” 
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Cross makes TV’s top cat a political post 


by Bob Edlin 

THE Cross plan to restructure 
television mokes broadcasting 
more vulnerable than ever to 
the dictates of Government 
politicians. 

It reduces the areas of 
responsibility of television's 
directors-general and con¬ 
solidates executive powers in 
the politically-appointed 
chairman. 

It endorses the idea that the 
chief executive be both policy¬ 
maker and administrator. 

And it eliminates the ideal 
(hat this chief executive should 
he a career broadcasting 
administrator, serving as a 
crucial buffer between 
professional staff and political 
board. 

On one hand, the plan can be 
said to make the controversial 
broadcasting system more 
publicly accountable. On the 
other, it exposes broadcasters 
to the whims and fancies of 
(heir political masters. 

Cross already commands 
greater powers than any 
previous chairman. 

He 1 b the first full-time 
chairman in broadcasting’s 
history. But he not only heads 
the board whose fob is to lay 
down the broad sweep of 



policy. He also executes 
policy. 

“In effect, I am a director 
general", he has conceded. 
“But I'm taking a great desl of 
care to ensure my work at this 
time does nothing but mould 
the broadcasting organ¬ 
isation’s self-sufficiency." 

He argues: “Why I seem to 
be taking more power is that 
I'm the first widely known 
spokesman for broadcasting 
since God knows when." 

Besides being the first full- 
time chairman in broad¬ 
casting's history, Cross is 
chairman of the corporation’s 
finance and planning com¬ 
mittee, and an ex-officio 
member of the standing 
committees which more 


closely preside over television 
and radio. 

Cross is also the first 
chairman to have an assistant. 
The head of programme 
purchasing for the cor¬ 
poration, Ian McLean, was 
appointed executive assistant 
to the corporation's chairman 
at a starting salary of nearly 
$18,000 in July 1877. 

But the notion of broad¬ 
casting having directors- 
general appointed from the 
ranks of professional broad¬ 
casters has been preserved 
until now — at least in ap¬ 
pearance if not in effect. 

Cross plana to scrap T Vl and 
TV2, replacing them with two 
divisions under their directors- 
general. 

One, under TV2’s Allan 
Martin, will control all local 
production, including news. 

The other, under TVl’a Alan 
Morris, will be responsible for 
networking, presentation, 
scheduling, transmission, 
selling advertising and buying 
overseas programmes for both 
channels. 

Cross has said his 
restructuring creates a 
horizontal division in place of 
the present vertical split. The 
intention Is to create genuine 
complementary public service 
broadcasting where the rating 


system assumes less im¬ 
portance. 

The changes are designed to 
give a wider range of 
programming to viewers and 
will rationalise the use of 
facilities by both channels. 
Cross said. 

The unified administration 
will have rcsponslbilltes for 
both services. 

Cross has argued that the 
reorganisation “Is designed to 
have the chairman of 
Broadcasting less involved, 
finally, than I have been in the 
last 18 months." 

But his organisational 
structure, by creating a 
horizontal division in place of 
the present vertical split, will 
leave a vacuum at the lop 
executive level which Cross 
Inevitably must fill. 

By creating two horizontal 
levels, each with sepnrfllc 
functional responsibilities, an 
overlord is made necessary to 
determine priorities and to co¬ 
ordinate the activities of the 
two divisions. 

Cross said changes should 
take full effect from April l 
next year. 

If it proceeds, the degree of 
public accountability in public 
broadcasting will hove gone 
from the sublime to the 
ridiculous — or the other way 




How much does laundry 
cost your business? 

Even \f it’s only $1000 per year, 
OPL can save you at least 351! 

Think about it. 



the size of your business, chances 
are an OPL system will save you 
big money, loo. 

The OPL laundry package offers: 

* Heavy duty industrial washers 
and dryers designed especially 
for OPL. 

‘ Specially formulated chemicals. 

' The backing of one of New 
Zealand's leading sales and 
service organisations. 

Major coat saving advantages 
As an alternative to "outside" 
laundry services, OPL gives you 
far greater flexibility, plus positive 
cost-saving advantages. Because 
with an OPL Bystem, your laundry 
costs are being reduced to an 
absolute minimuml 

You keep complete control 
Now there's no chance of being 
charged for the laundering of 
unused items! OPL means the 
laundry stays on your premises, 
so you keep control. And you'll 
never run short agalnl 


f (it’s time someone cut 
back your laundry costsl 
That's why we developed the 
OPL Great Alternative to 
“outside" laundries. 

— Ian Moses 

Managing Director 
On Premise Laundries 

It's certainly time to question 
your laundry billl The OPL "on 
premise" laundry system helps 
almost every company to operate 
more profitably. 

For instance, recently the OPL 
system saved one company 
$27,000 by reducing its annual 
laundry bill by 50%I A smaller 
company produced a 39% saving 
with the OPL system. Whatever 


ON PREMISE LAUNDRIES LTD 

Subsidiary Company of Advance Industries-Ltd.' 


No Ironing needed 
The universal use of 
cotton/polyester fabrics todny 
eliminates the need to iron 
bed linen or work garments. It Is 
simply a matter of folding laundry 
items after the drying cycle to 
ensure a wrinkle-free finish. 

Space Is no problem 

An OPL washer and dryer 
package takes up less space lhan 
most office desks. And OPL has 
the advantage of being easily 
operated by any member of your 
existing staff. 

Whichever way you look at It, 
OPL makes sound business 
sense. 


f lan W. Moses 

Managing Director ■ 

On Premise Laundries Ltd I 

4B George Street 1 

■ D ft Bam JA4I a ^ 


I 


'. Moses 

Managing Director 

Premlee Laundries Ltd 
4B George Street 
P.O. Box 4211, Auckland 
Telephone-68B.487 

Orai Mr Moses. 

I would like to know more aboul 
. now OPL can sbvo money lor our 


I 



.mind, ilrpr'niimg mi your 
view]mini in just :i few 
v-enrs. 

LuNnir's 1973 legislation sot 
up television ns two distinct 
corporations, operating under 
a Government-appointed 
council but with no rrs|xtn 
sibilily to ii Minister. 

The independent cor¬ 
porations each had » cliitinnnn 
and two other meiitlvrs up 
pointed by the Governor- 
Generul on Hu 1 advice of the 
Minister. 

The key staff ap|mi»tmeats 
fur ench corporation were the 
directors-general 
As tin- Adam lte|*iri said- 
“Making this np print in ent and 
fixing the appropriate terms 
for the euntrni't of servire of 
their chief executive officers 
are |lowers vital to the In 
dependence of the cur 
porations and to the whole 
style of service they want to 
create." 

Priorities among the various 
services were to be sorted out 
by the Brondensting Council, 
with nn independent chnir- 
man. deputy chairman and one 
additional memlicr appointed 
by the Governor-General on 
the advice of the Minister, 
along with the three chairmen 
of the operating corpir.nlions. 

National disbanded the 
council in lUVti and set up a 
.single corporal urn the 
HCNZ. it was headed by a in- 
member Uinrd. 

The corporation's respon¬ 
sibility to a Minister of 
Broadcasting was restored. 

The cor|xirulion uppniiiii-d 
three standing committers of 
its memhers to In* responsible 
to the cor|xirnlioji (or Kudin 
New Zealand, Television cine 
and Television Two. 

Hut as Kruadcashni 1 . 
Minister Templelmi deelared 
at that lime: "l want the 
services to havcihemaximum 
possible iiidrpi'iuli-iuv under 
their directors general." 

The preseul TV directors 
general wen* inqioiteil from 
overseas at the time the 
I.a I nr plan wu.-; im¬ 
plemented. Moth are career 
broadens!lug men. 

Hefurc (lie Labour 
restructuring, the N/.KCs 
chief executives Its 

directors general, like Lionel 
Scents and Oillmri Stringer 
had been promoted to tin 1 top 
through long carerin In 

linmdefiHtlng. 

Cross has I wen editor of The 
Listener anil lias had Innad- 
easling experience on 
programmed like Column 
Comment. Kut lie Isn't n 
career liroadcasting limn in 
the smite way as (ho previous 
chief administrators. 

He cun claim some com¬ 
mercial experience in 
mnnufucluring and publishing, 
but pre-eminently he Is n 
journalist. 

Above oil, his appointment 
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Broadens 
question, 



Minister of 
might be 
i*roadcosliiig nSKi 
House. 

required, too, ikiJ 
i.uvrrnnioni policy dkmj-' 
given to thecorporatlcoA - 
be made in writing audse 
laid on the table of the ft). • 
ensure public debate | 
Hut political indues- 
necessarily exercised 
directives. ’ 

Prime Minister gg. : 
wrote in Truth last 
two TV camera creifc 
been waiting at ParipuL 
to film the departure ii 
planeload of Goraia' 
Ml's; another two had 
waiting at Auckland tolih^ 
arrival. 

“hour television can! 
such a trivial political 
is n bit much, even fait, 
.said Muldoon. > 

So he made the pin 
Cross. | 

It might have beaut 
point, hut the ap[rci: 
Cross clearly amotirfui 
attempt to Influence It. 
casting behaviour. 

Cross presume i 
anxious to please tin 
acted on Muldoon'! a;-;, 
ami initialed inquiriesb:: 
iio-idcnt. 

In the same TniftE: 

M nidi mu i-imiplaineddj!' 
■-ri'wh.nl spent kurdi?!' 
i Tomwell district prota 
programme “whichra: 
tin 1 most slanted TVr." 
atfairs programmes IS 
-.(•cq in recent limes 
H was nn Inquiry 
National Party nW* 
permitted !» shlfHilsL 
in a site on the roaiBts r 
Cromwell is Inundate! t; 

<'India dam. 

A third compM**- 1 
TV I In ought lo Nw * L ' 
t.n- u nirrcnl affafrsi- 
,in i.-nHKimlc writer *■* 
written "n series of ^ 
cxl i-iivaganl »y. 
di ii lining I he 

i , comimic polla« ■■ ■ 
Goveriuiwnt." 

Along with 

..Ill TV's III 

nuiltcrs Involving 

I'ni-ty pwplo 
Miildoon'H 
withhold tofttg 
dlnidense him. L1 “r„ 

fri.'tf nf ii rtf,;, 

cn'iiswlfeesk^y. 
obvious, 
who operate J ■ 
haw no eonctfj. 
cents make a *>“* ■ 
When their 
sikIi draW^ a 

EES?.- 

The system w ,,. 
susceptible teljfS 
fluences 

weakening 5-.^ I 
general resp 011 

eountflWUlyi 


National stalls paying for broadcast success 


mjuvu UII, ilia uppomuouu An^imtSOWV'» W-v 

did not result from the post 

hAintf nrluoT-llcoH „ ».«ntar 


being advertised and a number 
of appropriately qualified 
candidates being considered. 
He is the appointee of the 
Government. And he is 
directly accountable to the 
Government. 

If his plan is implemented, 
the principle of broadcasting 
being administered byoolitical 
appointees will have become 
more firmly entrenched 

Whatever independence he 
may claim for nlmself, the 
critical fact is that a broad-- 
casting system with a 
politically appointed chiOf 
executive is vulnerable to 
political abwe, 

While Cross is there, this 
vulnerability may not be 
blatantly apparent. But who - 
Will succeed him? And how 
. willing will be his success^ to 
i, resist the pressures of political 
'tjtemabda? • 


te. 


poration - jgptf 

TV2-ieP°«jJ 15 ^ 
Thus the PuUJo 
each was 

Now there ^ , 

The Hwnctf 

together •' ■ 

performance* * 
assess. . : - - — f 
One etfjrfgea 

overhaul. 

NEXT 
took* ** 

likely t* (r 


by Bob Edlin 

THE real measure ot 
broadcasting's success should 
be its quality of programming 
and its range of services. 

The National Government 
endorses this notion, but 
seems curiously reluctant to 
pay the price of implementing 
it. 

U has stalled on an 
application to increase licence 
fees. And its cost-pruning 
demands have resulted 
already in cuts In 
programming hours, cuts in 
sports coverage, and the 
scrapping of sponsorships. 

Further reductions in 
service are on the cards. 
Chairman Ian Cross has said 
that if an increase in fees was 
not granted, the corporation 
would have to consider other 
options (but not the scrapping 
of TV2). They were cuts in the 
YC and YA radio networks; 
retrenchment of local drama 
productions on both radio and 
television; a news service only 
six days a week; dropping 
some satellite sports cover; 
cutting satellite news 
services; reducing the IocrI 
content in programmes. 

Prime Minister Muldoon has 
gone further in wondering 
about the need for a second 
channel. 

It's a far cry from 1969, when 
National's election manifesto 
said the National Government 
"regards the establishment of 
a second TV channel as a 
matter of urgency and the 
Minister of Broadcasting has 


already asked the 
broadcasting authority to 
undertake an enquiry into the 
needs of New Zealand for 
additional television services, 
including the best way of 
introducing competitive 
private enterprise television 
and colour television, and of 
ensuring the continued 
development of the services of 
the broadcasting corpora¬ 
tion." 

At the time the Adam 
Committee was set up in 1973, 
both political parties had 
accepted the recommendation 
of the Broadcasting Authority 
in 1971 that television services 
should be converted for colour 
transmission by October 31, 
1973. The Costs were known to 
be heavy. 

And both parlies had agreed 
that u second channel, also in 
colour, should be established. 
Again, they knew the costs 
would be heavy. 

The Adam Committee 
anticipated financial problems 
In the early years. 

Us report said the 
commitment to colour and a 
second channel required 
upgraded transmission 
facilities for both channels, 
estimated by the NZBC to 
involve a capital programme 
of more than $24 million even 
for Its limited version of a two- 
chnnnel system with very 
real rioted hours for the second 
channel. 

"So it is plain that far more 
capital will he required than 
the existing system was 
yielding — without so much as 


considering the additional 
needs of radio," said the 
report. 

’'Eventually the two 
television channels, when 
converted to colour and 
completed, will begin to earn 
handsomely. But in any event, 
there was and is bound to be an 
awkward capital gap for 
between three and five years. 
Therefore it will be essential 
for the council to produce a 
phased development 
programme which sets a share 
of resources aside for radio 
and then focuses Investment 
on the transmission networks 
and the establishment of 
TV2." 

The scheme was never given 
a chance to prove itself. It was 
implemented under Labour in 
1975 only to be overhauled by 
National in 1976. 

But National's commitment 
to second-channel coverage 
was enshrined in the 
legislation it passed. 

Among the corporation's 
statutory responsibilities are 
to carry on public 


broadcasting services, and to 
develop, extend, and improve 
those services in the public 
interest; and in particular — 

"To ensure that Radio New 
Zealand provides a radio 
broadcasting service as far as 
practicable for the whole of 
New Zenlnnd; 

"To ensure that TV1 and 
TV2 each provides a television 
broadcasting service as far as 
practicable for the whole of 
New Zealand." 

That legislation also made 
money matters a Ministerial 
responsibility. 

Each year the corporation 
has been obliged to submit to 
the Minister for his approval a 
programme of capital works 
proposed to be undertaken by 
the corporation during that 
financial year. 

TV2 now reaches about 90 
per cent of the viewing public. 

Broadcasting Minister Hugh 
Templeton said on March 15 
that early indications pointed 
to a loss of around $25 million 
over three years in the cost of 
developing TV2's complete 


coverage of New Zealand. 

But the meaning of 
“practicable” was brought 
into question when chairman 
Cross applied for a licence fee 
Increase. 

The application prompted 
Templeton’s promise of a 
thorough review of 

broadcasting finances. But he 
didn’t envisage drastic 
change. 

“I believe that television's 
financial problems can he 
tidied up quite well, and that 
South Pacific will gradually 
come up to parity with TV1," 
he said. 

Muldoon obviously 
disagreed. 

On March 13, he said In his 
Truth column that as costs 
inevitably increased, there 
were only a few options 
available if broadcasting was 
to remain financially sound. 

"We can have more 
advertising nights, we can 
increase licence fees, or we 
enn cut the services. 

“One option which comes to 
mind immediately is the 


possibility of cutting out the 
second channel entirely.” 

He appeared unonthusiastlc 
about selling one channel to 
private enterprise. 

", . .the difficulty with 
this is that private 
enterprise would be 
Interested in owning tele¬ 
vision If it covered just the 
main centres where the 
population density is high." 

By then, Templeton had 
already approved Cross’s plan 
for a restructuring. 

He returned to the fray with 
the statement he would prefer 
both television channels to 
stay under Stale control. “I 
feel that, with reasonable care 
and with the re-organlsatlon, 
we can complete the TV2 
network without too much 
pain,” he said. 

But Muldoon's concern is 
that the radio and television 
service has not paid for itself. 

He Ignores Lhe heavy costs 
of capital development. But 
Muldoon does have the 
advantage of being Prime 
Minister. 


Govt dilly dallies over 
licence fee hike 


by Bob Edlin 

GOVERNMENT is curiously 
reluctant to increase broad¬ 
casting licence fees. 

While it appears undeterred 
by the implications of lifting 
the prices of butler, milk, 
sugar, electricity and so on, 
it baulks at broadcasting's 
demands for a financial fillip. 

The radio licence in 1970 was 
53—the same as it was in 1926. 

Now it’s Ian Cross’s turn to 
wail patiently while the Prime 
Minister questions the 
prudence of current spending 
when It results in TV 
programmes that displease 
him. 

Licence fee levels critically 
affect broadcasting’s book¬ 
balancing act. 

They produce some $28 
million In revenue. This once 
comprised half the total in¬ 
come of broadcasting. Now, it 
wings in only a third. 

Cross put proposals for an 
increase in licence fees to the 
Government before Christ¬ 
mas. 

There has been no increase 
for four years. 

But the de facto Minister of 
Broadcasting, Rob Muldoon, 
often sounded the sort of 

8u Sg®8t Cross has 
« uphill task. 

In August 1977 - respond- 
®8 to Cross’s observation 


that New Zealand had to ho 
prepared to pay more for 
television in order to cure 
broadcasting's economic ills — 
Muldoon said: "I don't think 
anyone would like to see an 
increase in fees." 

But he hinted he would 
prefer shorter hours or more 
commercials. 

Since then, Muldoon has had 
fresh thoughts. He has 
suggested scrapping a channel 
as one option open to the 
Government. 

“Which then, would the 
public sooner have: An in¬ 
crease in licence fees with two 
channels, or no increase and 
maybe even a reduction with 
one?" he asked readers of his 
Truth column. 

And Hugh Templeton, the 
nominal Minister of Broad¬ 
casting, although resigned to a 
$10 increase, to give Cross the 
$25 million extra he needs over 
the next three years, knows 
very well Caucus has other 
options it could easily opt for. 

“Cuts have already been 
mentioned. There is the 
possibility of modest 
borrowing at going rates of 
interest for development. 

“We may have to consider 
shifting Important costs like 
that of the New Zealand 
Symphony Orchestra from the 
broadcasting account.” 


PROPERTY FOR SALE 

EASTBOURNE a suburb of Wellington, house 
with self contained flat for sale. $72,500 buys 3 
bedroomed house with L. shaped dining/living 
room i 2 large sun decks, self contained 6 
person sauna with shower and facilities, 
laundry,' workshop, car port, easy to maintain 
Serpen in bush setting, superb harbour view 
and self contained flat with own entrance, 
a *netc. which could be part of main house or 
could be let for $35 per week. To view and/or 
Jfggs write Property For Sale, P.O. Box 
K«nl 3, Eastbourne Wellington, or. phone 
Wellington 645-555 business hours and ask for 
Mrs Carter. 


Fan Am is 

looking after business. 


• • ' !•••.. ! . iff; 1 ' 1 ■ 



Pan Ani's 747SP’s fly 
you there faster and more 
comfortably.And only 
Pan Am has non-stop USA 
and one-stop London. For the 
full fare passenger who used 
to fly Economy Class, now 
there is Clipper® Class. A 
special section with free 
headsets. Plus more room 
and more service, on the 
ground and In the air. Most 
of our 747s offer Clipper® 
Class. 

Or, if you prefer, Pan Am 
offers a new concept in first 
class service. Unique 
reclining Sleeperette® seats 
and an optional table - for 
- two dining at your seat 
with excellent international 
cuisine on Pan Ams 
long-range 747 SP. 

Clipper Class® and First 
Class Sleeperettes® are 
available on all 747SP 
services to Los Angeles and 
London - Monday, 
Wednesday, Saturday 
departing Auckland 6.20p.m. 

You look after business, 
let Pan Am look after you. 

See your Travel Agent. 
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Muldoon chomps, lashes and blasts the hands 

Economics Correspondent |-—- CHART A: LOANS RAISED BY GOVERNMENT SINCE ELECTION 
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that feed him 


Economics Correspondent 

MULDOON announced loans 
with the Japanese Bnd the 
Dutch last month. Then he 
promptly lashed out at both 
countries for being unfaithful 
to New Zealand’s economic 
interests. 

In mid-March, the Govern¬ 
ment raised a loan of $95 
million from a Dutch bank. 
Near the end of the month, 
New Zealand signed up for a 
$230 million loan with Japan. 
The magnitude of this loan 
places Japan as one of New 
Zealand's top sources of funds. 

The week that the Prime 
Minister announced the 
Japanese loan, he blasted the 
Dutch and the Japanese, as 
well as the French in a speech 
to the Ashburton Chamber of 
Commerce. He singled out 
Holland, "once one of our best 
friends" for supporting the 
Dutch dairy farmer In the EEC 
and not giving more vigorous 
support to New Zealand at¬ 
tempts to maintain a foothold 
tn Europe. Muldoon lashed out 
at the Japanese for refusing to 
import more New Zealand 
produce, gleefully noting that 


t 






ROB MULDOON .. . gambles 
on exchange relationship. 

the Government was punishing 
them by buying $30 million 
worth of railway carriages 
from Hungary Instead of 
Japan because the Hungarians 
would (ake an equivalent 
amount of our products. 

But if Holland and Japan are 
so nasty to us, why does 
Muldoon borrow money from 
them? 

Also, why is he willing to pay 
them such high interest rates? 
As Chart A records, the loan 
negotiated with the Dutch 
carries an interest rate of BTi 
per cent and the Japanese Loan 
carries an Interest rate of 7 113 
per cent. Loans negotiated 


THE ECONOMY 

earlier this veer with Swiss 
banks carried interest rates of 
around 3V4 per cent and two 
loans negotiated with the 
Germans carried interest 
rates of around 6 per cent. 

Muldoon Is gambling that 
the exchange relationship 
between New Zeaiand dollars, 
guilders Bnd yen will remain 
relatively stable during the 
period of the loans. The 
Government has been burned 
recently by borrowing in 
strong currencies like the 
franc and the mark. While the 
InLerest rates for these 
currencies have been com¬ 
paratively low, the interest 
repayments have become in¬ 
creasingly large as the 
currencies have appreciated in 
terms of the New Zealand 
dollar. 

To a certain extent, Interest 
rates on international 
borrowing reflect the relative 
strengths of the various 
currencies. As a currency 
weakens, the interest rates- 
charged by lending institutions 
for international borrowing 
are likely to increase. In¬ 
ternational lenders want to be 
able to offer competitive rBtes 
of interest while at the same 
time trying to insure against 
any future depreciation of the 
loan currency. 

Governments want to 
borrow in relatively stable 
currencies since the term 
of loans is often 
long and speculation would be 
risky. Generally, those 
countries with stable 
economies can be expected to 
have relatively stable 
currencies. 

Of course, there will always 
be some risk for the borrowing 
country. The currency of a 
stable economy could ap¬ 
preciate in terms of the 
borrowing country. Govern¬ 
ments usually attempt to avoid 


CHART C: PAYING INTEREST TO JAPANESE 
LENDERS 


IN SEPT. 1978 

NTS 100 would buy 19,900 yen 

To pay Interest of 10,000 yen 
NZ would pay $50.60 


IN MARCH 1979 

NZ$100 would buy 21,600 yen 
To pay Interest of 10,000 yen 
NZ would pay $46 


some of the exchange risk by 
borrowing In several different 
currencies. 

The New Zealand Govern¬ 
ment has learned this lesson 
the hard way. In the 1950s, 
Britain was the source of all of 
New Zealand’s borrowings. 
This changed when the British 
began having serious 
economic difficulties Bnd New 
Zealand turned to the United 
Slates for loans. When the 
United States went off the gold 
standard and the dollar 
became less predictable, New 
Zealand finally started to 
expand its borrowing portfolio. 

In the late 1980s, New 
Zealand started borrowing 
from Germany because of its 
strengthening economic 
position and in the early 1970s, 
the Swiss became another loan 
source. Last year the New 
Zealand dollar took a real 
hammering against bolh of 
these currencies as they ad¬ 
justed to a weakening 
American dollar. In the 12 
months to November 197B, the 
New Zealand dollar suffered a 
15 per cent devaluation against 
the mark. In the same period, 


MONTH 
December 1978 
January 1979 
January 1979 
January 1979 
March 1979 
March 1979 


AMOUNT 
$102 million 
$68 million 
$113 million 
$51 million 
$95 million 
$230 million 

$659 million 


CURRENCY 

German marks 
Swiss francs 
Swiss francs 
German marks 
Dutch guilders 
Japanese yen 


INTEREST 
JJJPwort 
VA per cam 
2 w P«ttal 
5 Mr oat 

Be* 

7n per eta 


CHART B: PERCENTAGE MOVEMENTS OF 
VARIOUS CURRENCIES AGAINST NZ DOLLAR 


the dollar depreciated nearly 
27 per cent against the Swiss 
franc. 

Recent relative calm in 
International currency 
markets has seen the New 
Zealand dollar enjoy com¬ 
parative stability In the 
last month as Chart B shows. 

In the last six months 
the New Zealand dollar, 
in line with the United States 
dollar, has gained strongly in 
terms of the Japanese yen. The 
yen has been falling in value 
because of oil price increases. 
Japan Is heavily dependent on 
imported fuel and is regarded 
by some as the most 
vulnerable of all major 


powers. 

Chart C illustrates why it is 
in New Zealand’s Interest to 
borrow from the Japanese at 
the present time. If a loan with 
an interest repayment of to,000 
yen had been taken out in 
September 1978, it would have 
cost us $50.50 lo pay the in¬ 
terest in September. In March, 
it would have cost us only $46 
to pay the Japanese their 
10,000 yen. In taking out a loan 
with the Japanese, the 
Government is gambling that 
this favourable situation will 
continue. If the New Zealand 
dollar were to appreciate 
by over 8 per cent per year 
against the Japanese yen, Uie 


size of our capital rqajnw 
will also decrease. In thee* 
we could end up with virtual 
nn Interest free loan frornS 
Japanese. 

The Prime Minister mtfj 
do well to remember thlseea 
lime he analyses the fa 
Zenland-Japan trait 
relationship. We do imp* 
more than we export ba. 
Japan (in 1977, about lips 
cent of our exports vert 8 
Japan while nearly 15 paw 
of our imports camefromita 
country ), but with the baluo 
of payments showing dpi 
worsening, we should k 
grateful for low cost loans l 
borrow for financing Ik 


Over 12 months Over 6 months Feb. 22 to 

March to March Sept to March March 22 

US Dollar* +W.3 4.9 little change 

Starling "J-J -3.7 -1.6 

Wait German [DMJ -6.3 -5.5 little change 

Yen M 'll +8.9 +2.4 

Aust Dollars +4.7 +2.3 +0.8 

Swiss Franc "39*6 +10.0 +0.9 

Dutch Guilder -5.4 *6.4 little change 

The minus sign Indicates the currency has appreciated against the NZ dollar, that is, the NZ dollar 
an purchase decreasing amounts of the foreign currency. 


Shipping rate slasher seeks 
conference membership 


deficit. 

Borrowing in Dutch guilders 
Is more risky than borrowing 
Luyen. In recent monthB Dutch 
guilders have been regarded 
as lass strong than many of the 
other European currencies. 
Bui the New Zealand dollar 
bis depreciated slightly more 
in terms of Dutch guilders over 
the past six months than it did 
over the last year. 

The Government Is banking 
on the New Zealand dollars 
becoming stronger in 
relationship to the Dutch 
currency over the period of the 


loan. The Government is also 
borrowing from the Dutch 
to spread itself into 
more of the world’s capital 
markets just in case it 
becomes necessary to borrow 
larger amounts later. 

The Government's decision 
to borrow from the Dutch 
benefits us as much as it does 
them. When the Dutch banks 
loan to New Zealand, they are 
doing what they can for the 
economy. It 1 b too much to 
expect that the Dutch 
Government should also argue 
against the interests' of its 


dairy farmers (and In favour 
of ours) in the EEC. 

To repeat a now familiar 
phrase — It is high noon for 
Muldoon. Because he has 
failed to take measures to 
stabilise the economy, the 
balance of payments deficit is 
expected to worsen later this 
year. It is time he stopped 
blaming others for what is 
largely his own problem. 

HIb sensible plan to spread 
his borrowing portfolio into 
weakening, rather than 
strengthening currencies is 
one sign that he knows this 
himself. 


by Warren Berryman 

ABC CONTAINEELINE, the 
Belgian bane of the shipping 
cartels, has applied to join the 
two conferences serving the 
Australia-United States trade. 

ABC’s owner, shipping 
magnate Tsvl Rosenfeld, Is 
known as the Freddie Laker of 
the seaways, because of his 
non-conference stance and 
rate cutting. 

The line will enter the New 
Zealand trade late this year. 
ABC's New Zealand agent, 
Pacific Maritime, a Joint 
venture between Maritime 
Carriers and Mogal Cor¬ 
poration, has been talking to 
exporters about shipping at 
rates 15 per cent less than 
those charged by conference 
carriers. 

The prospect of these cut 
rates are now in doubt. Ac¬ 
cording to the Australian 
Financial Review, the reason 


CENTRAL CITY 
OFFICE SPACE 

Featherston Street, ground 
floor, 2000 sq ft. $5.50 sq. ft. 
bright cheerful office space 
available early May. Direct 
street access, strongroom 
facilities. Newly carpeted and 
partitioned. Centrally heated 
building. Sub-lease of smaller 
space possible by negotiation. 

Telephone 726-858. 

Wellington 


“It’s more impressive to fail on a diffid objective than succeed on a modest one? 








American Express 3 in conversation with Cardmember Sir Edmund Hillary. 
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Sk Edmund (“call me Ed") Hillary: 

Mountaineer, Adventurer, Explorer, 
d ° r > ® us ' ne ** m an, Nepalese 

«Wge Builder, Chairman of the A.E: At what age did you realise you each night, you just went through in 
Himalayan Truat. Attended Auck- were going to become famous? your mind what was going to happen 
land Grammar where desnite the r „ , , , , next day and briefly thought out 

motto (Per Angusta ad Aueusta E.H: It wnsn l until 1 actually climbed w j, al pro k| cms you might meet and 
Through Narrow P«rh« ?n th* Everest that it suddenly dawned on me what vou wouU do if lho se problems 
Heights) he remain™! l t at I was gomg to be in the uncomfort- did occur . Now, .that meant that if 
Eventually discovered able position of being famous. Before something did happen you had thought 

conquering the SiU t Fluuu Evcrest ’ ?, ven on mountain, I had , he maller ove r and you were in a posi- 
*53- Became th b 88 Bt of ® u *■ never really even thought about u.. Wc lion l0 give a competent decision im- 
t u, the youngest Knight of were much more innocent in those mediately^ 

^Mntnry Other remarkable days. Nowadays, the modern athlete is 

Yov f e ® EDt8 inc lude driving a con- aware that if he is very successful there A.E: How long have you had the 
IS” “ n * tractors to the South can be economic, substantial economic Card? 

>!; ’ benefits, from what he does. . _ .. 


he was a young child his parents took 
him across France. His mother was 
holding him in her arms, suddenly on 
the horizon, he saw a great white mass 
of mountain peaks whereupon he duly 
rose up and pointed in the direction of 
these peaks said "go gaga goo goo". 
Which meant (supposedly), ‘Tin going 
to become a famous mountaineer". 
Well, that’s reallv a lot uf rubbish. 
People tend to try to give you ideas and 
a future far hcforc you ever had these 
firm convictions. 


A.E: Decision-making is obviously a 
characteristic of a mountaineer . , , 

E.H: 1 think that most people can learn 
ro become decision-milkers. I certainly 
was never anything like a burn leader 
bin 1 found thai over the years there 
were certain techniques that one could 
follow which enabled one to handle 
groups of people who could easily hi¬ 
lar mole cliuiciil and lav mole iuii-lii- 
gent perhaps than oneself. The thing I 
always found was doing your 
homework. Before you went to bed 
each night, you just went through in 
your mind what was going to happen 
next day and briefly thought out 
what problems you might meet and 
what you would do if those problems 


- —-me uic youngest Knight ot 
Other remarkable 
•Mievementa include driving a con- 

Pok rann tractors to the South 


lion to give a competent decision im¬ 
mediately^ 

A.E: How long have you had the 
Card? 


Jnil * rea ^ l ^ e other day where A.E: If Ed Hillary had climbed 
’’d&mr ^ you are going to Everest in the 70*8, the 33-year-old 

> 0 * «P° 88 ible things you might Sir Edmund Hillary would have been 

■ well dream of big impossible a very marketable Item indeed. Are 

you glad or sad that you escaped that 
**■' 1 : dually. A ch.ll.ng. *i D d of martyring? 

1 con hdent of overcoming is E.H: Very glad. I have a little bit to do 
y worth starting. Why bother if with it anyway, but I have been able to 
« quite confident that you are keep it to what I regard as a reasonable 
s to iovercome it? The real chal- minimum. There are advantages of 
ost w/{! nes ® xten d you to the course, as far as the fame business is 
i/heiiiA hCre l ^ ere * 8 alwfl ys doubt as concerned in raising funds for projects. 

not you are going to be In things of this nature, it certainly has 
do j ’ w hcn you succeed, if been very beneficial. But I don’t envy 
W^.vou have'a great sense the great athlete of today who gets in¬ 
to . « s more impressive to volved in the tremendous commercial 

on n objective than to sue- rat race. 
on a modest one. 

■ Ha„p „ A.E: Did Neil Armstrong’s giant step, 

of vn„ y ° U , a clear pic- I wonder, create as m uch excitement 

your goals? for p eo pie as Ed Hillary’s? I re- 

• No, I don > t .L- j, T ... n . member looking at the moon and 
“When did vou fiS iSfi* P ,“ P C thinking, “Hey, there’s somebody up 
"SSSnndSS Ufl 8et there”, and the people around me 

’Iff mmygr«t,IS'o “"2 ^ ^ " 

Ihtod V p? t K UntU * y ear ° r WO the P■' , * men, • 
years hpfnr. r een ^mbingfor E.H: There’s a tremendous difference 
poet Of Bninf 1 ev £ n tl L 0U 8 ht of the in the challenges and adventure of to- 

® n§ t0 Mt. Everest. day. i E * s ao t only the achievement of 

Jou didn’t teU your mother in individual but the thrill of those 

TOO were gobg fa, clSnb Mt hack in Houston pushing all the Mu¬ 
st? to crnnomt. t ,u; n ir ir umr nrobablv more fun 


keep it to what I regard as a reasonable 
minimum. There are advantages of 
course, as far as the fame business is 
concerned in raising funds for projects. 
In things of this nature, it certainly has 
been very beneficial. But I don’t envy 
the great athlete of today who gets in¬ 
volved in the tremendous commercial 


E.H: For five or six years, and find it 
most useful for identification. For 
example, in American hotels where they 
often ask you for identification before 
you even check in, I’ve found the Ameri¬ 
can Express Card is particularly valu¬ 
able. It really does give you formal iden¬ 
tification. It does have a definite status; 
there’s no question of that. 

To apply for the American Express 
Card, call us on Auckland 771-669, 
Christchurch 66-772, Wellington 
738-267 or pick up an application 
where you see this display: 


rat race. 

A.E: Did Neil Armstrong’s giant step, 
I wonder, create as much excitement 
for people .as Ed Hillary’s? I re¬ 
member looking at the moon and 
thinking, “Hey, there’s somebody up 
there”, and the people around me 
were walking along looking down at 
the pavement. 

E.H: There’s a tremendous difference 
in the challenges and adventure of to¬ 
day. It’s not only the achievement of 
the individual but the thrill of those 
back in Houston pushing all the but¬ 
tons. I think it was probablv more fun 
in our day in that you were the one who 


nn V i m uui up/ w* wins -- t-- 

k siS „? u ka °w, there was old had tq make the decisions . . . yoji 
° was one of the great. weren’t just a part of a very highly qual-.. 
roteSnJ ind _wrote lots of books, ified technology which was thrusting ■ 

ne 01 “8 books that when you almost into position.. 




The American Express Card. 
Don’t leave home without it. 


ABC decided to join the con¬ 
ferences was that, "Tsvi 
Rosenfeld’s father, 
Aaron Rosenfeld, is agent in 
Haifa and Tel Aviv for 
American flag Farrell Lines — 
large business that Rosenfe'1 
Benior does not want to lose. 

"ABC certainly could not 
undercut conference rates on 
routes traded by Farrell 
without provoking a reaction 
from Farrell, which is 
America's second largest 
shipowner and a friend of the 
United States Government.• 
Farrell Lines' New Zealand 
agent is Dalgety. Farrell is a 
kingpin in the conference 
covering the New Zealand- 
United States trade, along with 
Columbus and Ace. 

Preliminary negotiations 
have already taken place 
between ABC and conference 
members here. 

ABC has been putting all its 
marketing emphasis into the 
Austral in-New Zealand-United 
Kingdom-Europe service. Iwt 
neglected the possibility of 
attracting cargoes to the 
United Slates. ABC's ships 
stop in the USA on their way to 
Europe, but Rosenfeld is not 
going after United States 
cargoes for fear of upsetting 
Farrell Lines. 

It is now understood that 
ABC would like to Join the 
conference serving the New 
Zealand-USA trade. A final 
decision might not be made 
until Rosenfeld visits this 
country in May. 

It is unlikely that ABC would 
be invited to Join the con¬ 
ference covering the New 
Zealand-Eiufapean trade, as 
this Is tied up by an 
arrangement between the 
conference and the producer 
boards, and Is said to be 
overtonnaged. 

Exporters had high hopes 
that ABC would Introduce rate 
cutting competition Into New 
Zealand shipping. Unlike other 
carriers who challenged the 
conferences with low rates and 
then either faded away or 
joined the conferences 
themselves. ABC Is a company 
of some substance. 

Rosenfeld also owns Ant¬ 
werp Bulk Carriers, an old 
established line with a fleet of 
15 ships ranging from 80,000 to 
86,000 tonnes. 

The new ABC Containerllne 
service was based on a $300 
million lfi-year contract to 
carry mineral sands from 
West Australia to the United 
States Gulf. The four, 43,000 
tonne ships now on this run, 
were specially designed to 
carry bulk cargo plus, 1200 20 
toot containers. 

ABC’s ships were built In 
Belgium and financed 70 per 
cent by the Belgian Govern¬ 
ment. . 

With this solid asset backing 
and Government support, ABC 
was seen to be in a strong 
position to challenge the 
conferences. 

The . guaranteed bulk cargo 
Of mineral sands meant the 
company would not have to 


rely on Australian and New 
Zealand producer board cargo 
for bulk. Instead, it could 
cream off the high freight rate 
cargoes of manufactured 
goods from both countries, at 
below conference rates. 

ABC pulled off an un¬ 
precedented coup shortly after 
arriving In Australia, by 
securing a 1200 container 
cargo from the Australian 
Wool Corporation, breaking 
the conference’s long-standing 
hold on the trade there. 

ABC's rush Into the arms of 
the conferences will dint 
Rosenfeld's maverick image. 

Rosenfeld offered freight 
rates 30 per cent less than 
conference rates when he 
began his Australian service 
last September — and evoked 
a storm of protest from con¬ 
ference carriers who 
pressured their customers to 
desist shipping with ABC. 

ABC's New Zealand service 
is expected to start late this 
year when the company 
launches two new ships to join 
the four already in service. 
The service will be monthly 
with guaranteed transit times. 

As H stands at present, It 
looks as though ABC will be in 
bed with the conferences on 
some routes, and a bitter non¬ 
conference rival on others. 


CHANGING 

YOUR 

COMPUTER 

PROGRAMME? 


The Situation 

Your computer programmes 
continually require change 
because your markets or your 
procedures change. Your 
volumes Increase and the 
system becomes strained. 


The Problem 

Changing programmes Is the 
bane of every programmer's 
life. Dissatisfaction leads to 
delays and errors. 


Documentation— 

A Partial Soluflon 
Better documented pro¬ 
grammes ere more quickly 
end more easily changed. 
Commercial Computing can 
supply people to document 
your systems. 

Expert Staff 

Commercial Computing have 
expert programmers available 
right now to bring your 
programmes up to date. Use 
of our programmers could 
free your own staff for 
development of new systems. 

Charges 

An hourly rate, a fixed quote 
or a monthly fee on a per 
statement basis. 

Priority 

You set the priority for each 
situation and we react 
accordingly. 


For further 
contact: 


Information 


COMMERCIAL 
COMPUTING LIMITED 

40 Hobson Street 
‘ Box 11085 
Wellington 

Telephones: 

• Wellington 726-011 
Hamilton 64-131 
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THE PIPER SENECA II. 
THE BEST SELLING TWIN 
IN THE WORLD. 


m _ 

mPiPER 

More airplane for the dollar 

Piper Aircrall Corporation. Lock Haven, Pa. 17745. U.S.A. 


INTERNATIONAL DISTRIBUTOR: AIRWORK (NZ) LIMITED 
Distributed in New Zealand, Kingdom of Ton*.* 

and Cook Islands, Solomon IsInds. by S Samoa, Rj 

Airport, Christchurch, New Zealand, y A RW0 ™ (NZ) Limited, International 
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Williams profile: take profit out of drug deals 


by Helen Vause 

WHEN criminal lawyer Peter 
Wiliams took the surprising 
step of calling for a drug trial 
lory to be polled, the 
ramifications of his move 
spread far beyond the 
Wellington Supreme Court 
where tne particular case wbb 
being heard. 

The Minister of Justice Jim 
McLay called for a report on 
the polling and the former 
*aldent of the Court of Ap¬ 
peal Sir Alexander Turner 
published an editorial on the 
subject. The Williams' 
precedent sparked off 
widespread discussion on the 
polling issue and our jury 
system. 

Back in Auckland, Williams 
Is bUII somewhat surprised at 
(he rlppleB he caused. At the 
time, he says he was solely 
concerned with the case at 
hand but it wasn't the first 
lime he's felt a jury verdict 
may nothave been unanimous. 
. Neither was the move a 
precedent. 

Peter Williams had un¬ 


successfully called for a jury 
poll in Hamilton some years 
ago. 

In the midst of legal debate 
on the subject, he’s adamant 
his move should not be a oncer. 

"Regardless of what anyone 
says, if I think the cir¬ 
cumstances are appropriate I 
will apply for a poll. If a trial 
lawyer expresses to the Judge 
that two or three of the jury 
seem to indicate that they 
disagree with the announced 
verdict, the judge must take 
cognisance of that and the poll 
is the only answer. 

■ "I can not see how polls can 
ever be eradicated. If there Is 
uncertainty of the demeanour 
of the jury as to whether they 
concur, surely asking them to 
put their hand up is little to 
ask. 

“The only time polling juries 
can be opposed when findings 
of guilt have been announced 
by a foreman, Is when a 
prosecutor is afraid that if a 
poll is taken U will be revealed 
that a jury is in fact not 
unanimous," Williams said. 

His peers in Auckland’s 


The Best Sales and 
Management Training in 
the World is now available 
in New Zealand 

many large NZ organi^tions iilrauly benefit from 
it—smaller organisation* should — an d turn’am. 
^|7hat other business investment will return 
v you an immediate 4.8% (min) to 57.7% 
(max) increase in sales — and the investment 
need only be $350! Sales increnses within the 
above range are what you can expect — they 
are fully researched ancl authenticated, and 
significant to a 95% level of confidence. 

XEROX LEARNING SYSTEMS 1979 Pro¬ 
gramme is now launched. 

Three principle programmes are offered in this 
country: 

I Professional Selling Skills II — A 3-day pro- 
granuned-Ienming seminar beneficial, to the 
extent validated above, for ail people involved 
in selling — from chairman to trainee rep. 
Managing For Motivation — a similar 3-ciny 
programme honing the skills of people - 
managers at any level. 

Focus/Selection/Intcrvicwing — a 1 J-day sem¬ 
inar for managers, offering training in the 
specialized skills of professional interviewing 
and selection of stall'. Equally suitable for the 
professional or die part-time interviewer. 
Attendance at public seminars (timetable 
below), or arrangement of ln-Company sem¬ 
inars is available. Material for internal training 
may also be purchased. A full range of com¬ 
plementary, supplementary and peripheral 

- tra lning packages are Qvallal?le. _ 

S 0X LEARNING SYSTEMS 1979 
-PU BLIC SEMINAR TIMETABLE __ 

P<ttir -mv, Apr Mny Juno July Aug Sept Ocr Nov 

- ! 1120-ZZ 20.22 17-1912-24 19-2124-Z6 21-21 25-2723-25 27-29 

13 -15 15-17 17*19 18-20 20-22 

j FSI Bv---“- 



Padfic Consulting Group, 

P'O. Box 863 Auckland. 

Tick 

□ Pfease book:_people on PSSII, dates___ 

_people on MFM, dates_ 

U Please contact me to Inform me more fully 
about Xerox Learning Systems training 
Programmes. " . 

Please Print . . 1 '• 

Name 



courts have reacted 
favourably to the polling says 
Williams. But perhaps more 
importantly he has been 
directly approached by at least 
10 ex-jurors . . without, ex¬ 
ception these people have 
agreed with the need for a 
polling procedure, and in a 
surprising number of cases 
have told me that the decision 
would have been different on 
their cases if pollB had been 
held. This leads me to think 
that in many cases in the past 
we in fact have had majority 
verdicts in New Zealsnd.” 

Williams, 44, is a familiar 
figure in Auckland’s Courts 
after more than 20 years of 
predominantly practising in 
criminal law. His clients tend 
to be those facing serious 
criminal charges and by his 
own admission he is one of the 
most experienced drug 
defence counsels in New 
Zealand. 

When he loses a esse the 
prison door clangs shut on his 
client for a very long time. 
There' is a lot to be lost. 
Williams always has a lot to 
right for and perhaps this is 
what has led him to reflect 
more deeply on the system 
than many of his peers. 

NBR: What do you think is 
**—**— ■■ - 

Iran team could 
redden faces 

by John Draper 

AYATOLLAH Khomeini's 
Islamic inspection team could 
cause meat exporters con¬ 
siderable embarrassment 
when it arrives after Easter. 

Iran, New Zealand's second 
largest customer for lamb 
before the Shah was toppled, is 
short uf moat. 

But New Zealand cold stores 
are almost bare and If a big 
order follows the delegation's 
visit, then the export works are 
going to find it difficult to 
supply. 

Last year the Iranian Meat 
Organisation bought 27,000 
tonnes from New Zealand and 
the Meat Board is determined 
not to lose a good customer. 
Board spokesman, John 
Cornwell said: "It might mean 
diverting supplies from 
Britain but Iraq is a good 
market and one which we have 
high hopes for." 

Greece, Italy, Iraq and other 
European markets are ab¬ 
sorbing most of the lamb taken 
in past years by Iran. And 
some sources expect there will 
be only 8000 to 10,000 tonnes of 
lamb left for Iran and other 
buyers who have not yet 
■ placed orders. 

The strong demand and a 
drop of 16,000 tonnes In lamb 




trade against the Iranian loss. 

It is 8(11) not certain the 
Iranians will buy this season. 
But New Zealand and 
Australia are the. only two 
countries which could supply 
lamb in the quantities needed. 

Ayatollah Khomeini's strict 
Islamic regime now seems tp 
have overcome .Us Initial, 
dislike of frozen lamb. Cold, 
store stocks from last season 
have recently been released 
raising meat exporters hopes. 
The delegation's main purpose 
is to inspect freezing works 
and Wiling methods to ensure 
they conform- to. Muslim 
standards.' 

On another front, protesting 
Mexican farmers "have tem¬ 
porarily dashed Meat Board 
hopes of a Combined beef and. 
lamb deal with Mexico, but the 
board .experts 'them back. 1 
. The American . beef boom, 
however,. has: offered, relief 
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wrong with the jury system? 
Williams: “The jury syBtem 
should provide a true cross- 
section of the population and 
also should mirror, the current 
mores of our people. What Is 
happening at present, is the 
lower and topstratas are being 
cut off the jury rolls. Firstly, 
by statutory censure and 
secondly, by Police censure 
under the guise that these 
people are not of good repute 
which is a very nebulous 
concept. The upper strata is 
also virtually cut off because 
so many people in that strata 
are in professions that are 
exempt from jury service 
which means Instead of getting 
a representative group on our 
juries, we are getting very 
much the bourgeois middle 
class. 

NBR: You also believe that 
jurors can feel intimidated? 
Williams: “Definitely." 

NBR: Isn't this an inherent 
fault in the Jury system which 
we have to live with? 
Williams: "That is true but 
your question merely em¬ 
phasises the need for an an¬ 
tidote.” 

An ardent civil libertarian 
he is generally concerned with 
prevailing valueB and the 
moral premises on which our 
criminal law is based. 

“Take for example our at¬ 
titude towards drugs. We 
accept too quickly the premise 
that if drug dealers are very 
severely punished, the drug 
problem will be reduced 
generally in tho community, 
whereas a more careful 
consideration of this premise 
results in quite different an¬ 
swers to the problem," 
Williams said. 

"For example, there Is a 
strong argument that drug 


addicts should be encouraged 
to register and that supplies of 
narcotics should be given to 
them by authorised doctors, 
either at nominal prices or at 
.reasonable prices. This would 
mean that there would he no 
profit to be made in pushing 
drugs. 

"As soon as you take the 
profit motive away from 
pushing drugs you almost 
certainly will substantially 
reduce the number of pushers. 
This has been clearly proved in 
England and further the final 
report of the Joint Committee 
on New York Drug Law 
Evaluation clearly demon? 
strate8 that the severest of 
penalties in fact do not curtail 
drug pushing. 

"The present system, which 
encourages profits, also In¬ 
directly encourages criminal 
activity by those addicts who 
desperately require money to 
buy their supplies. The 
arguments in favour of 
reducing the profit in narcotic 
dealing, encouraging the users 
to register and the de¬ 
criminal isatton of marijuana 
are absolutely overwhelming 
and compelling". 

' In his more recent years In 
the courtrooms, Williams has 
seen the drug problem 
mushroom, penalties 
toughened and scores of young 
New Zealanders go to prison. 

“We have an. inordinate 
number nf people, including a 
lot of excellent young people 
spending in total, hundreds of 
years, locked up in our prisons. 
Not only is this not benefiting 
them, but it Is not helping 
society." 

Apart from drug penalties 
he believes New Zealand 
suffers from what he calls 
'Lock-up-itls'. 


4< I heard a judge once speak 
on what basis he used for 
passing sentences on 
prisoners, and he said that the 
main basis was to pass the 
type of sentence that the 
community expected to be 
passed. To my mind the 
community vote, is far too 
gross a thing. It Is the lowest 
common denominator and not 
particularly articulate. 

"I am sure that New 
Zealand's very high ratio of 
people in prisons is not 
supressing crime and Is ex¬ 
tremely deleterious to many 
completely Innocent people — 
wives, children, parents, etc." 
NBR: Why do you think New 
Zeland has not followed the 
more liberal examples of the 
criminal systems In countries 
like Holland and Sweden? 

Williams: "I think our penal 
policies are largely dominated 
by the views of senior 
policemen which receive wide 
dissemination because of the 
marriage in this country 
between the police force and 
the press. The press derives a 
large amount of its source 
material from the police and 
thepolice reciprocally are able 
to use thepress to continuously 
spread (heir views on crime 
and ancillary matters." 

NBR: Do you think the Law 
Society should become more of 
a pressure group? 

Williams: "The Law Society 
has traditionally been a 
conservative group and Us 
committees make an enor¬ 
mous contribution towards 
legislation generally but it has 
always been somewhat slow in 
criticising police activity or 
police views. It is not a 
fashionable thing to criticise 
the police." 
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State aims to tighten private sector credit 


Analysing annual accounts 


by Peter V O'Brien 
THE Government's statement 
last week on tighter private 
sector credit contained 
intriguing passages, even for 
our revered Prime Minister 
and Minister of Finance. 

The new “guideline” for 
expansion of private sector In 
1B79-S0has been set at between 
8 and 12per cent. Last year the 
guideline was between 10 and 
I5percent, a target which was 
about half the out-turn now 
expected for the 12 months to 
March 31, 1879. 

Issuing a warning to 
financial intermediaries, 
Muldoon loft the impression 
that they were responsible for 
the rapid expansion in private 


sector credit, which rose 27.3 
per cent in the year to 
February. Such an increase 
has dangers for the balance of 
payments and inflation if it 
continues. 

But Muldoon had little to say 
about a major cause of the 
expansion. The Government's 
budgetary deficit pumped 
money into the economy, 
increasing the monetary base, 
which in tufn eventually flaws 
through to pHvate sector 
credit expansion. 

In NBR of April 4, I 
examined a paper included in 
the latest Quarterly 
Predictions of the Institute of 
Economic Research. 
Indicators of the Impact of the 


Budget, by institute staffers, R 
A Buckle and S L Snively, 
shows that a high budget 
deficit results in a substantial 
Increase in the monetary base. 
After a time lag of about nine 
months, increases in the 
monetary baBe flow on to 
increases in private sector 
credit. Although the budget 
deficit is not the only element 
in movements in the monetary 
base, it has a sizeable 
influence. 

The paper summarised the 
likely position for 1979: 

"The outcome of the large 
increase in the monetary base 
throughout most of 1978 will be 
a continuation of the high rate 
of growth in the money aupply 


and in domestic credit in the 
first half of 1979. The annual 
growth rate of private sector 
credit is currently over 20 per 
cent. A contributing factor to 
this is the stimulatory effects 
of the increasing budget deficit 
on the demand for credit. 
Because of the time lags 
involved, we expect that the 
slower growth in the monetary 
base as from early 1979 will not 
be reflected In a significant 
decline in the growth of 
private sector credit until late 
this year." 

The Government put money 
into the system, and then 
attempted to take some back 
by a variety of measures, of 
which the New Zealand 
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Savings Slock was the most 
noticeable. After allowance for 
Government funding from the 
private sector and overseas 
borrowing, the rest of the 
deficit spills over to .in 
increase in credit from the 
private sector. Hint happens, 
and will continue to happen, 
irrespective of the Prime 
Minister’s wishes. Either you 
cut the deficit, or you increase 
its financing from the private 
sector if you want to keep 
credit expansion within 
specific limits. The alternative 
to strategies like the Savings 
Stock is an increase in 
Government securities’ ratios 
on financial institutions, but 
that is an easy way out. 

. The Government is 
apparently working towards 
that solution if the 1979-80 
guideline is breached. If it 
does adopt a now asset ratio 
policy, it might make the 
effects more sophisticated 
than has been the case in the 
past. Some institutions have 
kept their credit movements 
within the existing guideline, 
while others have gone well 
beyond it. 

There is overseas precedent 
for discriminatory ratios on 
specific institutions which go 
over the limit. Those 
institutions can he given a 
penal ratio above the level set 
for the particular financial 
sector. 

The latest Government 
statement is another example 
of whHl happens whon the 
private sector assesses 
Government policy und nets 
on the assessment. Anyone 
who examined the 
economy from the middle 
or last year, particularly 
after the budget, knew that 
thore would be a solid in¬ 
crease in private sector 
credit above the guide¬ 
line of 10 60 15 per 

cent. They also knew that 


monetary policy would h 
tightened in the flret tr 
months of 1979. When crab 
expansion went past 20 pc : 
cent for the year to Novanfc 
1978, they could see th - 
further action wouH fc 
necessary in 1979. ft' 
January policy changes to 
I nsufficient to cut back b 
growth rate to any tnufej 
extent in the March yearj 
those points were dJj&g 
and analysed regularly s 
many places, including NR, 
The economists referred k : 
earlier produced i 
sophisticated analysis k 
Quarterly Predictions. 

Whatever prompted § 
latest statement, it Is aaods 
example of moving when it 
(rend has become entraxU 

The reference to "firM 
competition for funds" Inks 
week’s statement means iti 
the Government will act in & 
marketplace again, as wrila 
using asset ratios. Stott! 
bulk .of money inverted i 
institutions, particuliu 
finance companies is lo ton 
to three years range, it sere 
logical that the main thrnstd 
Government borrowing *1 
also be in that range, paE: 
at the same, or slightly# 5 
interest rates than wen » 
on other occasions. In tbe£j 
to ten year bracket, to»; 
arc unwilling to invest, Ef 
they receive a solid Incftwo 
the rate. Given that ifo®--, 
it could be appropriate ftjj 
Government to leave 
lerm rales unchanged, * 
move strongly In lb* * 1 *;, 
end nf the market, again up-, 
terms of three years. , 

‘IIK 1 Government has sew 1 
options, but it has Jo"*; 
thorn now because last Jg' : 
“stimulated", and then JJJ; 
in take appropriate 
lime tit stop its f stimulate j 
reaching a shaking fit- j 


Freezing workers face 
long hard winter_, 
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by John Draper 

A LONG hard winter Is the 
outlook for freezing workers 
after a virtually trouble free 
killing season. 

Already hundreds are 
joining the dole queues weeks 
earlier than usual or are 
working short time. 

A 1.2 million drop in the 
lambkill, 500,000missing cattle 
and an early start to the sheep 
kill have forced the early lay 
offs. 

A forecast 8 per cent drop in 
lambing percentages now 
appears to have nearly 
doubled with Canterbury and 
the Wairarapa particularly 
hard hit, dropping the 
estimated total to 23.8 million. 

Normally, the mutton kill 
would be peaking nqw, but the 
wqrks put most sheep through 
early in the season and only 
another 800,000 are needed to 
bring the tally to the an¬ 
ticipated five million. 

.. Somewhere, out in the back 
bldcks, there Are 800,000 head 
of .cattle beirig withheld. The 
Meat Exporting 1 Council, 
estimated a ; 1.6 million cattle 
kill-for this | seaport, Rarely a 
million have been presented. 

Godd prospects for all. meat 
exports until 1981 and a BUrriup 
of f6ed U,-'thought' to be en¬ 
couraging! hmny farmers $o 


by Peter V O'Brien 

IVON Watkins-Dow Ltd had a 
t0U Bh time in the year ended 
Dumber 31, 1J7B but the 
company’s shareholders have 
received an excellent annual 
reDO rt. Since the Dow 
Chemical Co of the United 
Stales is the majority 
shareholder in IWD through an 
overseas holding company, the 
report is presented with the 
type of Information normal in 
the documents of American 

corporations. 

It has several lessons for 
New Zealand companies, 
particularly those who cry 
about the "competition” as a 
justification for withholding 
Information from the 
shareholders. 

IWD’s accounts contain a 
detailed statement of source 
and application of funds and 
changes in working capital, a 
sales breakdown by divisions, 
Information on expenses, a 
detailed analysis of taxation 
including various allowances 
and Incentives, and other data 
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which allows readers to assess 
the company’s financial 
position. 

The ongoing debate about 
overlapping directorships in 
companies receives attention, 
with a statement of “related 
party transactions", which 
covers “directorships and 
other executive posts held by 
directors and alternate 
directors of Ivon Watkins-Dow 
Ltd and the senior officers". 
The related party transactions 
statement includes figures on 
purchases from Dow Chemical 
Co and its subsidiaries, and 
transactions with “other 
outside companies with which 
directors and Hated officers 
serve as board members or 
executives”. The information 
allows shareholders to see any 
potential conflicts of Interest 
which might influence people 
associated with the company 
when they make decisions 
affecting group activities. IWD 
spent $15.45 million on raw 
materials and containers in 
1978, so, apart from the 
amount bought from Dow 


Chemical (logical for the 
subsidiary of a world leader in 
its field) the directors' other 
interests had little influence on 
the group's buying 
programme, (about $690,000). 

But the information is in the 
report, and therefore over¬ 
comes any suspicion which 
might arise about cosy 
relationships between various 
companies, particularly when 
an international giant is in¬ 
volved In the local company. 

The directors also produced 
textual statements regarding 
changes In working capital, 
explaining briefly the main 
movements in various items in 
current liabilities and current 
assets. This is information 
which is regularly omitted 
from the reports of New 
Zealand public companies, 
either through oversight, some 
idea that the shareholders and 
other “publics” are not in¬ 
terested in the data, or that it 
is no business of the reader. 
The Americans take a dif¬ 
ferent view of these things, 
although there was a day when 
United States corporations 


Chilled lamb sales put 
icing on meat exports 


by John Draper 

CHILLED lamb sales are 
pulling the Icing on meat 
exports to the United 
Kingdom, Canada and Hawaii. 
Devco, the marketing arm of 
the Meat Export Development 
Company, is earning $250,000 a 
year from chilled lamb in 
North America and 
Borthwicks are on the verge of 
a major breakthrough in the 
United Kingdom. 

Borthwicks, through its 
British parent, is linking up 
whh St Michael, Marks and 
Spencer’s symbol of quality. 
lhe world famous retail chain 
is at present selling a trial 
«upment and, If successful, 
Borthwicks expect to double 
entiled exports next season. 

Borthwicks product 
manager Wayne Geary Insists 
exports are still at the 
experimental stage even after 
trials over five years. "We 
" ff — technical 
very quickly ” he 
JJld Bui the company has not, 

If. found a suitable 
outlet for its "RoUs Royce" 
product. 

ii2 ed J amb arrl ve8 In the 
Kwgdom five weeks 
“Jter killing, thanks to very 
close co-operation between the 
SffH «*» ACT shipping 

»ne and haB a ^ Ufe $ u ® 

Cutting is done 
>n Britain according t0 Marks 
Spencer's daily 

re TUlrements. y 

mm2’ whlch has a 
2*? ly 2? North American 
£S, refUBln S to follow the 

§as»s«sffi 

asassiss 

^ 6Vcoa general manager 


Peter Wakelin says chilled 
meat exports make a useful 
contribution to the company’s 
sales. 

"A lot of people in Canada 
and Hawaii do not trust frozen 
meat. But having eaten our 
chilled lamb they gain 
confidence and try the frozen 
product," he said. 

Chilled Iamb is not popular 
wilh freezing workers. 
Packing is much slower and 
controls more critical. The 
product must be kept at minus 
one degree Celsius at all times. 

Vacuum packing, used by 
Borthwicks ensures a long 
shelf life, but adds to the 
expense. Even so, Devco 
estimates it can earn at least 
86 cents a kilo premium over 
frozen lamb. 

Air freight is too expensive 
for the European market 
though viable for North 
America. 

Transfers are the biggest 
hendachc, with containers 
getting lost or loaded to the 
wrong destinations. A few 
hours at normal temperature 
and the consignment Is lost. 

Japan is bIbo a growing 
customer for chilled meat and, 
in the longer term, the Middle 
East ana Europe will be 
potentially lucrative markets. 

But chilled exports will 
never bo more than the Icing 
on meat exports, the short 
killing season and transport 
constraints ensuring the 
frozen product remains 
dominant. 

Both companies are facing a 
similar problem, convincing 
customers the product is only 
chilled and not frozen meat 
thawed out. Canadian 
authorities - only recently 
relaxed restrictions on chilled 
meat imports. 
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were just as bad as New 
Zealand organisations in their 
presentation of information. 

An analysis of sales figures 
shows that IWD earned 9.2 per 
cent of total revenue from 
Industrial chemicals ( 8.2 per 
cent in 1977), 22 per cent from 
plastics (20.8 per cent), and 
68.7 per cent from 
agricultural, animal health 
and speciality (70.9 per cent), 
The small difference between 
these figures and 100 per cent 
is due to rounding. A difficult 
first half in rural business 
affected sales figures for that 
division, but there was a 
substantial Improvement in 
the second six months. 

Total sales were $27.7 
million, up 1.6 per cent from 
the $27.3 million recorded in 
1977. The cost of sales was 
$18.2 million, compared with 
$19 million in the previous 
year. 

Although pre-tax profit was 
$160,000 higher at $3,156,554, an 
increase of about $500,000 in 
tax provision reduced net 
profit from $2,097,591 in 1977 to 
$1,768,360. 


The directors give a full 
explanation of the changes in 
taxation, including the effects 
of movements in allowances 
and incentives. The loss of a 
sizeable export market in 
Indonesia lopped $167,000 off 
export incentives, while the 
removal of the stock allowance 
wiped out the 1977 deduction of 
$18B,900. A lower level of 
capital investment reduced 
regional investment 
allowances from $110,340 to 
$48,281. The taxation 
statement also Includes a 
breakdown of deferred tax. 

This information is rarely 
produced In the accounts of 
local companies, raising the 
obvious question why New 
Zealand owned companies find 
it necessary to keep the facts 
from their shareholders. 

Apart from the 
requirements of United States 
law, particularly the 
Securities and Exchange 
Commission, American 
companies have long 
recognised that an annual 
report is more than a 
statement of unexplained bare 


financial statistics. The 
various “publics” mentioned 
earlier have a lot to do with the 
level of disclosure. A com¬ 
pany's annual report is the 
major public statement of the 
organisation’s business in a 
given year. Therefore it Is 
relevant to suppliers, 
customers, staff, 
shareholders, potential 
shareholders, people con¬ 
cerned with economic trends 
and the general activities of 
business, administrators, both 
local body and central 
government, creditors (the 
bank is always interested in Its 
clients' affairs), and various 
pressure groups. 

The law requires an annual 
report to shareholders, but 
when viewed in the light of the 
other "publics”, the document 
is also a summary of corporate 
activity and philosophy and a 
public relations effort, 
although the latter can be 
overdone. 

IWD has not overdone that 
aspect, but has produced a 
report which covers all the 
other requirements. 
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Board calls for new cure to farmers ailment 


by Peter V O’Brien of both the farmer and the 
A DOCTOR would not continue nation that the ^esh-ucturlng' 
to prescribe the same pill if the now being called for in me 
patient was falling to respond, economy, do at least Initiated 
according to a recent * n H meaningful way. The 


"Farmers in a co,t-price ^'gSS&TZ 

adtMon, P, only when the high P^orily .-hould he given to 


comment by tho Meat and 
Wool Boarda 1 Economic 
Service director, NeQ Taylor. 
His remarks are included in an 
address Production 
Possibilities In New Zealand 
Meat and Wool Farming to the 
electoral committee on March 
28. The.address has received 
little publicity outside 
specialised areas. 

Taylor says "in the short run 
it is suggested that farmers 
who still have potential to lift 
stock performance should look 
at this first as the most 
economical way of lifting total 
output before embarking on an 
often costly programme 
involving further increases In 
stock rotes. But farmers can 
only do so much. Beyond that 
iLls tho economic environment 
gonerally within which the 
farming sector has to operate 
which is important”. 

Pointing out that the 
. Government, through many 
and varied forms of 
assistance, , has attempted to 
alleviate some of the harmful 
effects of the Imbalance which 
has existed in the New Zealand 
economy in recent years, he 
goes on to say that the results, 
In terms of output increases, 
show clearly that these 
measures have been 
insufficient. 

“It is, then, in the interests 


face several alternatives . 

They can increase the land 
holding area, although that 

farming Industry as an ef- welTappear to be 

ficient net exporter has, I jnSa&ftfe profitable", 

believe, much togain from this «„ farmer Management techniques 

move towards a more rational or 8 P cou]d des igned to improve stock 

allocation of resources within maintenance performance provide an 

the economy”. strata^ by reducing costs to opportunity for both the nation 

fn Tsylpr's view there Is still L mS between and the farmer to enjoy 

fftggpB Performa 

capacity and the drive within dgj* l0 V? JLijjLi have 

the Industry to exploit this." Thlr ^; ^ by Peter V O'Brien 

HMSSKSS SMfflSJ-__ 

Ss" Armstrong and 

rsiwn fha innmtivR. irrnwth reduce overhead costs per _ 


stocking rate (and high cost) 
system of livestock farming 
achieves high performance as 
well, does it appear to be 
profitable". 

Management techniques 
designed to Improve stock 
performance provide an 
opportunity for both the nation 
and the farmer to enjoy 


priority should be given to 
encouraging the 
implementation of any 
management technique or 
technical change which might 
lead to on improvement in the 
national stock performance. 
"Tho payoff is likely to be 
high”. 

Taylor's argument is an 
expression in agriculture of 


views which hml 
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by Peter V O'Brien 


involved. 

Given the incentive, growth 
in output wilt again be 
forthcoming from New 
Zealand’s traditional 
products, those which it is b«Bt 
at producing, meat and wool. 

While these statements may 
seem another call from vested 
Interests for a further shift of 
resources to the farm sector, 
Taylor backs up his arguments 
with an analysis of present 
farm performance, and 
prospects for further 
production increases. 

He examines the coat-price 
squeeze, particularly the 
impact of on-farm costs and 
costs from farm gate to 
market, after noting that 
market prices in recast years 
for moat products have been 
"reasonably satisfactory". 


Carpet preference loss 


by Warren Berryman 
UEB Industries carpets took a 
minor knock in the 
marketplace last week with 
,. ; the decision by _ the Retail 


pressed for cash and are 
looking for the cheaper lines. 

Another significant change 
has occurred in the carpet 
market with It now becoming a 


Traders’ Society to drop UEB * fashion Item. Fashions date-so 


as a favoured supplier. 

Retail Traders is an 
incorporated society of 173 
companies with 345 
independent furnishings 
outlets. 

RTS members buy about $10 
million worth of carpet a year. ■ 
Some o( this carpet Is bought 
through RTS or directly by 
member stores. 

Following the decision by 
RTS on April 1, their preferred 
suppliers will novf be Feltex 
ana Stevens Bremner. 

UEB is likely to deal direct 
with RTS member stores 
rather than thnxigh the RTS. 

RTS members stores say 
UEB was shooting too high In 
the market. -They say that 
general saturation of the local 
carpel market resulting from 
an immense overcapacity fn 
the Industry has lead to heavy 
discounting of carpet prices 
and meant, that the market 
was very price sensitive. 

And according to carpet 
retailers, consumers are 


stores no longer hold large 
stacks. 

Stevens Bremner, with Its " 
Millitron, and Feltex, with its 
Titan dying machines can 
produce an infinite variety of 
designs at the touch of a 
button.' 

UEB cannot. UEB’b new 
carpet printer will not go into 
production until later this 
year. Feltex will put Its DtsI 
machine dyed carpet on the 
market later this month. 

The big advantage with the 
jet dyers Is that the carpk 
manufacturer can hold stocks 
of unprinted carpet and. print 
the latest style at the last 
minute. ■ 

Carpet retailers say Stevens 
Bremner Is edging into UEB’b 
market share. 

But this Ib hard to resolve as 
spokesmen from all three of 
the j major carpet 
manufacturers; UEB, Feltex, 
* and Stevens Bremner all claim 
to have increased their 
company's market share. 


unit”. ■ 

Taylor examines whether 
Increased output is generated 
through higher numbers of 
stock, or higher stock 
performance from existing 
numbers, or a combination of 
both. His conclusion on this 
matter is that "unfortunately 
there is a tendency among 
farming commentators, 
politicians and policy-makers 
to place emphasis on stock 
numbers atone. What is 
important from the national 
viewpoint is total production 
(regardless of whether this is 
through higher numbers or 
higher per head perform¬ 
ance), and from the 
individual farmer’s Viewpoint 
the associated farm income 
level. Increasing stock 
numbers nationally, If 
associated with lower stock 
performance, will do nothing 
for total agricultural 
production or indeed farmers' 
Incomes." 

Analysing stock 
performance and profitability 
on North Island hill country 
farms leads to the conclusion 
that stock performance In a 
group of like farms "has the 


Key indicators 


OonaunMia Price Index - nil 
groups bate Deo 1M7-10M. 
Building rennlla lamed 

Official Ovaneaa Beeorvei 
Beglilered Unemployed - lnel 
thoae on apodal work k borne a 
NZUC Stare Price Index 
Hoeerve Bank Stare Price Index 


period of tho previous year, 
that is only marginally ahead 
of the inflation rate for 1978. 

In the longer term, the 
compnny will have to face the 
, product revolution which is 

^nnnanali likely to occur when new clec- 

a r A Ironic technology finds Us full 

11 ■ “ application in the business 

TOUGH competition fn the machine industry. Given the 
office equipment field affected right products and brands and 
Wellington based Armstrong an early slart, the company 
and Springhall in the first half could have an interesting 
of the current year. The future, but any mistakes in 
company's net profit fell 58 per that area will have an equally 
cent to $83,840, compared with depressing effect on 
$192,039 last year. profitability. The sharcmnrkel 

While the directors say they has now pushed the dividend 
are hoping for an im- yield out to 12.2 per cent, one of 
provement in the second six the highest on Uie Stuck Ex¬ 
months, the group will have to change list, 
do well to reach last year’s ;-’ 

figure of $ 417 , 870 . Brierley 

The company seems to be 

the victim of the intense battle InVCSttllClltS 

going on in the office equip- _ 

ment market. That "industry" . 

is subject to the impact of ^HE Wellington gro \ 
numerous new products, and cr *ascd net pro i .» pel 
probably just os many brands. « th ? !"■£■ ln 
The level of advertising for 31 • !} ul j" l, J j L 
products to be used‘in the detaded flgmcs, it is dl 

country’s offices is an in- « Jim 

dication of the pressure on the happen in thi full y 
available market. In these company says that li e: 
conditions someone has to Use a P™ flt « f HR 

a market share. While Arm- “ 
strong and SprlngfaaH's sales mi i. lL t J" ‘S' o{ Bril 
were about 12 per cent higher . BuL the nQlurc °* 
than in the corresponding bus'.ioss suggests 


Brierley 


THE Wellington group in¬ 
creased net profit 51 per cent 
in the six months to December 
31, but in the absence of 
detailed figures, it is difficult 
to ussuss what is likely to 
happen in the full year. The 


sales were buoym 
Fcbruary-Marcb, Bed i( 
higher rate than in 
months included In Die he 
report, . 

I laywrights will net 
be n streamlined orgsc^ 1 
after disposing of staa,- 
various parts of the cat- 

but tho sharomarkenaii 

lime to give the grotpafe' 
rating. Last week thefe 
were sell at B1 certs, oi" 
cents below par, to $ 
dividend yield of ill pa' 
from the 9 cents a sbisp 
last year. 

The group's 
stemmed from the 
structure imposed leijc 
ago, which left the 
iivercnpitallsed. Thai k 
prnhlum was compouxUV 
lack of profitability, rtk 
to investment, In m 
stores. Provided thegnQl 
disposed of its probleas= 
there could be an Mbs 
future. Ai 81 cents, Cjl 
share has interest fori-- 
prepared to take a pm! 


10 USSUSS WIUIl IS imny m i IJ' 

happen in the full year. The AlllSnCG 
company sny.s that it «‘xp«‘ls 
a profit of not less tlma $a.B j CXtllCS 
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Value for money’s more important 
than ever today. 

733 per cent of purchaser/user respondents in a recent 
mdependent Heylen survey agreed that the NZ Business Who's - 
who was good value for money. 

Which is another way of Baying you 
can’t afford to be without it 


million compared with $2.7 
million in 1978. 

BuL the nature of Brierley's 
business suggests that 
nnything could lm|»|K!ii in llio 
full 12 mouths. When the group 
makes profit forecasts il tends 
to be cautious, sn the final 
outturn could he even higher 
than indicated. A passage in 
the interim report gives a clue 
to the sort of thing which enn 
happen: "Certain sources of 
surplus which arc not con¬ 
ducive to strict chronological 
allocation have been ap¬ 
portioned on nil annual basis". 
That could mean anything, hut 
probably rolules to llio surplus 
arising from Lite soles of 
various Investments. Tho 
company has buen busy In that 
area this year, both in 
Australia and Now Zcalund. 

Additional investments have 
been realised since Dccomlxjr 
31, and sliould mako further 
contributions to the final 
result, although the directors 
probably had those in mind 
when making tiiolr profit 
forecast. The market treated 
the news reasonably well. The 
shares stood at $2.35 last week. 

Haywrights 

THE troubled retailer. Is en¬ 
joying the benefits of improved 
trading in Uie retail sector of 
the economy, and had a good, 
profit lift ln the six months to 
January. Profit went from 
$203,600 In the first six months 
of 1977 to . $459,500, but even 
that figure was effected by 
"extraordinary costs incurred 
In January. of six Auckland 
stores It wad decided to sett, • 
Increased Turnover, up 'll 
per. carit, helped profitability. 
The dh6#ars"ateo edddd that 


A SMAI<L sales int^ 1 
iitjuiii $470,000 Wf*' 
was insufficient Ji 
Alliance Textiles Ubj>> 
per cent drop in «} I*--- 
the six months 
That result contau is,t * 
cxjmrt tax ** 
(which is 

ns a cash rof«d*i®^ 

Which wn. (M»*> 
nmount for Uie same F 3 
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local market, tn a p 
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profitability* 4- ■ 
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Why creditors hope court okays NAL lift-off Abusive stench infects Queensland politics 


by John Draper 
FIFTY creditors owed nearly 
$260,000 are hoping the 
Supreme Court will untie the 
legal knots and allow 
Nationwide Air Ltd to take off. 

With the court's backing, the 
creditors might get 30c in the 
dollar back. Without it, their 
prospects are bleak. 

The scheme to save the 
creditors, approved by the 
Supreme Court in Christ¬ 
church recently, is conditional 
on the Supreme Court In 
Wellington ordering the Air 
Services Licensing Authority 
to change its mind on the 
company's Carvatr operation. 

In 1077 the authority 
declined to substitute the 
converted DC4 freighter for a 
10-sealer Aero Commander on 
Air North's licence, and 
withheld Us approval for the 
transfer of the same licence to 
Nationwide Air Ltd. 

If the Supreme Court 
overrules the authority, 
Nationwide Air Ltd will get $19 
per Cnrvair flying hour to pay 
off Its creditors. 

Hamilton-based Eagle 


Airway’s Ltd petitioned the 
Supreme Court last year in an 
attempt to recover $1870. 

General manager Malcobn 
Campbell says It seemed to be 
the only way. "Other creditors 
had done the same thing and 
been paid, so we tried the same 
approach." 

The petition was joined by 
other major creditors, in¬ 
cluding the Inland Revenue 
Department claiming more 
than $52,000. 

Now $800 further out of 
pockot in legal expenses, 
Eagle Airways has almost 
given up hope of recovery. 

"The scheme of 
arrangement Is something like 
the script from a Wait Disney 
film," Campbell said. 

Debts were frozen at 
December 6 last year and 
Nationwide Air Ltd has ef¬ 
fectively stopped operating. 

Estimated losses at that date 
totalled $733,320. A sizes We 
proportion Is understood to 
relate to Air North Ltd before 
it was taken over. 

Assets were valued at 
$145,637. These included a DHC 


Heron valued at $78,734 but of 
indeterminate market value, 
which is security for a BNZ 
Finance loan of $46,662. 

The company also had an 
overdraft of $38,455 with the 
Bank of New Zealand, which 
put in a receiver last year. 

Nationwide Air Ltd's parent, 
the Haulaways Corporation, 
also in receivership, Is the 
largest creditor. It is owed 
$247,777 net and stands at the 
back of the queue for 
repayment. 

Nationwide Air Akarana 
Ltd, the only Haulaways 
subsidiary not put into 
receivership last year, has 
now Joined the rest of the 
group. 

Even if the Supreme Court 
judgment favours Nationwide 
Air Ltd, the Air Services 
Licensing Authority still has to 
approve the contract allowing 
Nationwide Air International 
Ltd — the company formed to 
get the Carvair operation off 
the ground — to operate them. 

If it does, the preferential 
creditors (the Bank of New 
Zealand) must be paid within a 


year, and the unsecured 
creditors 15c in the dollar in 
the following year. 

After getting a further 15c in 
the third year, the unsecured 
creditors will assign their 
remaining debts to the 
receiver. 

Failing these conditions, the 
company will be liquidated. 

Meanwhile the Carvairs at 
the centre of the controversy 
are flying, and according to 
Nationwide Air International, 
are getting more freight than 
they can handle. 

Behind the figures and the 
court actions is a battle bet¬ 
ween a private enterprise 
buccaneer and the state-owned 
New Zealand Railways. 

More than 15 years ago Matt 
Thompson started fighting the 
Railways over the delivery of 
new cars. 

His application to use road 
freighters was turned down by 
the Transport Licensing 
Authority so he employed 47 
drivers to convoy the cars 
around. 

Later his application was 
successful. Expansion rapidly 
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followed, eventually stretching 
management and finance 
beyond breaking point. 

The Cook Strait was the next 
bottleneck to be tackled, to 
overcome delays and ex¬ 
pensive idle time. 

After one abortive attempt 
to get into coastal shipping, 
Thompson took to the air. 

Early applications to the Air 
Services Licensing Authority 
in 1977 were withdrawn after 
drawing objections from every 
other national transport 
operator — among them, the 
Railways, the then National 
Airways Corporation, Union 
Steam Ship Co and the Ship¬ 
ping Corporation. 

Thompson then tried to get 
in through the back door, 
buying Air North and later 
Akarana Air Ltd. 

The aim was to substitute 
the Carvair freighters on the 
existing licences which would 
then be transferred to 
Nationwide Air Ltd. 

The Air Service Licensing 
Regulations, passed in 1951 
when airfreighting was still in 
its infancy, allowed aircraft to 
be substituted based on seal 
numbers—a 10 -seaterfora 10 - 
sealer. 

And in the terms as written, 
there was nothing lo stop a 
Jumbo Jet with four scots 
being substituted for a four 
seater Cessna. 

The authority, realising the 
loophole changed its rules, 
refused to transfer the licences 
to Nationwide Air Ltd. 

Other delays In bringing the 


two aircraft to New Zaakri 
are estimated to ^ 
around $250,000 but hsS 
landed, and with CsS 
Court action lodgedT 
company flew ahead. 

Now the authority has (lied 
its defence, allowing tht 
Supreme Courtto set a dale fo 

the hearing, probably 
sometime in June. 

But to cover any upset 
Nationwide Air International 
Ltd has applied to the 
authority for a licence to 
operale four Carvairs befcrea 
Wellington and Christchurch, 
Nelson and Blenbelia 
Christchurch-Auckland. 

To cope with the growing 
demand, the company hat 
taken out options on three 
Carvairs being sold by Sr 
Freddie Laker’s British Air 
Ferries. 

It Is understood the BriMi 
airline is interested In 
share in the exps 
operation getting track Into Hit 
New Zealand airfreight scot 
which it pioneered aa a major 
partner in Safe Air Ltd thra# 
its holding company Air 
Holdings Ltd. 

Nationwide, with Its loro 
operating costs, Is under¬ 
cutting Air New Zealand, 
offering on alternative doorto- 
door service betwe : 
Auckland and Christchurch j 

Freight forwarders ud ; 
other aviation operators ere • 
also taking a keen Interest b 
Nationwide’s future with i ' 
view Lo participation, If tot , 
takeover. 


UEB continued from page 3. 
not UEB’s first foray into the 
tourist industry. 

UEB previously bought and 
later disposed of a 20 per cent 
shareholding in Travelodgc. 
Why did it sell? "The name 
of the game is 100 per cent 
control", Tedcastle said. 

As for further acquisitions in 
the tourist industry, Tedcastle 
said, it was not necessarily his 
company's intention to put 
money Into brick and mortar. 
But this did not preclude 
management contracts nr 
lease-back arrangements to 
run further hotels. 

Tedcastle was not willing to 
discuss UEB’s future 
directions for expansion for 
fear of scooping his own 
shareholders. But he left no 
doubt that he thought UEB's 
management skills could be 
profitably turned to other 
growth Industries. 

His company's present 
strengths, he said, were in 
carpet manufacture and 
packaging. 

The company's lucerne 
drying and pelletising 
operation has been at best only 
marginally profitable. This 
resulted from the depressed 
prices in Japan for a high 
priced product, the 
appreciation of the yen, and 
rising prices for the fuel oil 
used in the drying process. 

Tedcastle rose to the top 
through UEB's flexible 
packaging division. This field 
is his fbrtd — and promises to 
be a source of new ideas and 
products for the company. 

He sees the packaging 
industry as the middle man 
between the producer and his 
overseas customers, offering 
the exporter protection for his 
product In transit and 
promotion on arrival in the 
marketplace. 

Some of Tedcastle's pet 
projects Include: 

• A polythene heat-shrunk 
bag to go around lamb carcase 


UEB is developing a oohH 
surface for it. The randnlq : 
impediment lo getting tto ' 
product off the grown »■ 
bucking the English unto • 
who Tedcastle said, iff ' 
resisting any change. 

• Cardboard milk tgfr • 
These cartons have bow* 
milk sales in Austrdk 
some Now Zealand m 
corporations favour M | 
adoption here. New ft*, 
Forest Products Is worWog«: 
production of the 
cardboard and wj. 
mnke the cartons which cow; 
be used for milk or fruit JuK* | 

• Cartons for the export«• 
New Zealand water 
Manapourl outlet. 

said he saw a good mart** 

water in Asia and tne 


by Spiro Zavos 

FOR a New Zealand journalist 
bow living in Australia) ob¬ 
eying Queensland politics 
seems like looking at a re-run 
o( the days of fear and loathing 
tbat Infected New Zealand 
during the stormy months 
before the 1975 elections. The 
Queensland Parliament has 
just bad a debate on a motion 
proposed by the Premier 
Johannes Bjelke-Petersen 
censuring the Labour Op¬ 
position. Labour MPa dignified 
the debate by calling the 
premier a "gutless dingo". 

Former Labour leader Tom 
Burns shouted at Bjelke- 
Patersen: "You wouldn't even 
fight for your country". 
Labour leader Casey said 
Queensland was governed by a 
tired, corrupt, dishonest 
Inefficient and unethical 
government: "The stench of 
corruption BurroundB its 
decisions and pollutes the 
corridors of Cabinet". 

■ Job, as he Is known to his 
friends, Is not the sort of 
politician who turnB the other 
check, In a scathing reply, he 
told Casey that he was "a 
dishonest man. By being 
dishonest in business he got out 
from under and left owing 
many people huge sums of 
money. His own pockets atill 
bulge with the money of the 
Queensland taxpayer ..." 

The culmination of the 
debate came when a Liberal 


Party member called the 
premier a "power drunk 
egotist". Dr Norman Scott- 
Young continued, amid 
uproar, "this is not a political 
opinion. It is a medical one." 

The Liberal party Is in 
coalition with the National 
Party of Bjelke-Petersen. The 
outburst against him by a 
coalition member wassparked 
off by the premier's decision to 
prevent the liberal Party 
leader Edwards from opening 
a hospital which had invited 
him to do bo. 

Incidents like this, make it 
easy to diBmiss Bjelke- 
Petersen as a wild-eyed 
ranter. He la that at times. He 
Is also a shrewd political 
operator. His party wins only 
about 30 per cent of first 
preference votes but because 
of a massive gerrymander, it 
has (with it Liberal coalition 
partner) a huge majority in the 
House. 
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Participation... key to 
greater productivity 



ROB TEDCASTLE . 
entrepreneur. 

East Packaging 
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large packs woUl ° 
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exports. New Zealand lamb — llllv 
exporters presently use an respons* '^#*1 

Imported cheesecloth-type divisional gener ^ fob 
material which offers little runningI his a gj 

protection against freeier own right. I 
burn and w eight-loss. UEB la 
working on the polythene bag 
which is Intended to prevent 
these but polythene is slippery 
when wet which makes the 
carcases hard to stack. So 


own right. 1 L ay 
of people coming to 

for 


The premier was the first 
Australian politician to take on 
Gough Whitlara when he was 
riding high as Prime Minister. 
Whitlam made the DLP 
Senator, Gair, ambassador to 
Ireland in an attempt to 
change the deadlock in the 
Senate in his favour. He acted 
without thinking about Bjelke- 
Petersen’B political cunning. 
The Queensland premier 
appointed, as was his right 
(and violating the convention) 
a person of his own political 
persuasion. This appointment 
was crucial when Fraser came 
to use the Senate as the way of 
getting Whitlam out of power. 

In Queensland itself, the 
premier is personally very 
popular. He la a hard liner on 
law and order. His ad¬ 
ministration has forbidden 
street marches in parts of 
Brisbane and this -regulation 
has provoked many clashes 
between the police and 
demonstrators. For years 
Playboy has been banned in 
Queensland and there is talk of 
additional censorship 
measures. For instance, an 








N.Z. case-studies in important, 
new management methods 

to 1 ! 3 h impflrat,ve ^ at w 0 re-orient our work organizations 

• country »? d,cal,y oflan 9 ad circumstances we face asa. 

• Admi!o 8 McLennan, senior lecturer In Business 

• Partin , tion at Victoria University, an<f editor of 
Thi* \^° n * Change In the New Zealand Workpiece. 

j 2eaian2? 0rt8nt new b°ok is intended to help New 
; transfn ^ deva '°P Insight Into methods which can 
si a*!,* rjH thQ Performance of our enterprises, and the- 
"action people get out of their work. ; • ; : ; 

!> hnwftlSS*Y raac,ab,e introduction; McLennan explains 
5 dttnt' , c pa ? on and change, Or 'Organization Develop-* 
t studin.!I 0rk8 * n t^ory ... then three New Zealand ptfot; 

\ what happens I*practice as well. _ 

i CtofltP ln the NewZeefend WqrjtplBc'ff^ :) 

l . ‘shed by,' Fourth B«tate:’BpVitf..' Only BfalL 
ect'frbrri ,fipiirth\ Es.t?teB6pk$;j( 


BJELKE-PETERSON .. . 
doesn't turn the other cheek 

Australian film about the 
Vietnam War starring Grah- 
ame Kennedy, entitled "The 
Odd Angry Shot", was filmed. 
with two prints—one for 
Queensland without any four- 
letter words. 

The premier is a vindictive 
man who plays politics very 
hard. Bob JoneB' description of 
Muldoon comes to mind when 
thinking about Bjelke- 


Petersen: "he takes no 
prisoners". Indeed there are 
many similarities between the 
two leaders, in personality, 
style and political belief. It 
was not surprising that whan 
Muldoon went to Brisbane to 
make a speech several years 
ago, he wap received with 
acclamation. 

I once had to Interview Joh. I 
was rather nervous, expecting 
a man of formidable stature 
and presence. He turned out to 
be a little, lithe; deeply tanned 
man, wiry rather than stocky, 
who apoke softly and looked as 
though he wouldn't hurt a fly. 
Except what he was saying in 
his low-pitched, unemotional 
voice was remarkable for its 
bitterness and savageness 
against the then Whitlam 
administration. 

Queensland is a curious 
place. Sophisticated 
Australians think that the sun 
has addled the brains of its 
inhabitants. It is extremely 
reactionary, provincial, small¬ 
town, with a chip on its 
shoulder over the way Ub 
wealthier and more suave city 
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GOUGH WH 1 TLAM...failed to 
see cunning 

cousins in Melbourne and 
Sydney look down on its 
quaint, old-fashioned ways. Its 
premier reflects these values. 
Curiously, he is a peanut 
farmer millionaire like Jimmy 
Carter, 

When I told a friend that 
Bjelke-Petersen was born in 
New Zealand, he looked at me 
startled and said, "There must 
be something wrong with the 
water there". 


"Last year we exported 
almost $400m worth 
of manufactured goods 
to Australia. 





Ray Barrett for Union Company. 

If you’re a manufacturer 
you’d do we 11 to take another look at 
Australia—our closest, and largest 
market for manufactured exports. 
Last year Union Company’s new roll¬ 
on, roll-off vessels carried over 
600,000 tonnes of New Zealand man¬ 
ufactured goods to Australia on its 
continuous trans-Tksman service. 
That’s 80% of our total Australian 
exports. If you’re a manufacturer, talk 
to Union Company about exporting 
to Australia. 






Each month 8 containers of 
’Allenson Industries’ new wooden 
doors leave Otaki for Australia. T!i is 
year, this enterprising New Zealand 
fi rm celebrated 21 years of export! ng 
with Union Company. 

"They’ve always given us superb 
service” said Allenson Industries’ 
Marketing Manager John Allen. 

Within seven days of leaving 
the factory, Allenson wodden doors 
are on Australian building sites. 

"As a small exporting company we 
rely on Union Company” said John Allen, 
"We certalnlv haven’t been let down!’ 
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In the best handling full sized car 
ever built in New Zealand. 


Make an appointment 
with your GNl Deainr with Holden 
HZ and Holden Sunbird. 

Full steed HZ's got all the room - but the medium 
size Sunbird has the same brilliant new handling - 
so much so, an ordinary test drive isn't enough lor 
either of them Take them out for two days - you'll 
get lo grips with RTS. This Is a very special 
dealer proposition lor two very special cars. 

RTS - the beat In handling technology. 

You ve heard about Radial Tuned Suspension - 
the computer designed suspension system tuned 
to steel belted radial tyres. Holden HZ and Holden 
Sunbird - the only cars In the country to have It. 
What it means to your drivers. 

Drive Hotden over 4B hours and youll 
learn what this brilliant handling package means to 
your Heel driver on the long haul. * Less pitching 
. Less swaying . Less drifting « Less leaning on 
corners means your reps are going to arrive more 
alert, readier for action than the next man - 
having that much more of an edge over the next 
man. And that's the real benefit of RTS - it saves 
your drivers muscular and nervous energy all down 
the line. 

The Hard Cash Savings of an RTS Car. 
VOU'LL SAVE ON TYRE REPLACEMENT: Steel 
belted radiate last 23°« longer on a tyre kilometre 
per dollar basis - as proven by Dunlop engineers 


YOU'LL SAVE ON PETROL COSTS - S’, at Once: 
the new suspension system tuned to steel belted 
radiate gives less resistance to the road than 
previous systems - seves fuel costs automatically 
As Fleet Manager you'll be responsible for more 
than the gratitude of your drivers - you'll see the 
difference RTS makes lo yout annual budget - 
there in black and white. 

And remember too. General Motors has one of the 
largest Dealer Service networks and spare parts 
services In the country. j 

The Highway Holden Sunbird. m 

A great proposition for the fleet buyer. The 43 
Holden Sunbird with RTS has all the brilliant f 
handling of the big Holdens added to all the [ 
economy of a 4 cylinder car. A fine^dijjj^ \ 
highway car with all the features ^HPI^k 
to make the long hatfl easier 


company man Dour to door Icinp pil<- r.aipi-t. 
functional conlio cmisolo and roti.ictalili 1 In.ml seal 
bolls. 

We believe in a 48 Hour Test Drive. 

Wo. tho Gonoml Motors Doiiluis <>l Now Zouland. 
are tying up <i gnuil sln.o nl <mr i upihil tn |hh 
48 hour test ilrlvo. 


HOLDEN _ 

<UJtlBIRD 



Superbly 

Equipped Fleet Oar* 

From the full loam front bucket 
seats with cloth trim, to the soft___ 
grip steering wheel, to the spacious boot - the 
Sunbird has all the features for a presentable ' 


40 hour tost 0 oves available from the loBowng par^alln^ Ctaneral Molars Heater'*" 


We believe thnl the handling, 

Ihe economy and the comfort ol 
Holden HZ and Holden Sunbird over 48 hours 
will convince you Uioro's no othor choice. 

As we said, we re lying up u good slice of 
our capital in this 48 hour tost, so - with 
regret - we really have lo limit tho offer lo 
bona fide fleet buyers. 


Holden HZ & Holden 
Sunbird with Rfidiol 
Tuned Suspension m d 
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Louvre accepts local gallery’s world status 


by Bute Hewes 
A LETTER from the Louvre In 
Paris, perhaps the world’s 
most celebrated art museum, 
lies on the desk of Ernest 
Smith, director of the 
Auckland City Art Gallery. 

Written in the cordial terms 
of one professional friend to 
another, It offers to lend him a 
masterpiece from the Louvre 
collection, one of the South 
Pacific paintings'of Paul 
Gaugin- 

Smith has dreamed for years 
of bringing back some Gaugins 
to the South Pacific, even if 
only on temporary loan, and 
his enthusiasm has fired the 
imagination of gallerieB in the 
Northern Hemisphere which 
own many of these works. 

Paintings have been offered 
from Europe and North 
America, but this one from the 
Louvre tops them all. 

"It's a rare honour for the 
Louvre to lend a painting to 
another gallery, especially one 
so far away," explains Smith. 
"It’s an Indication of the in¬ 
ternational standing we have 
achieved here." 

But It is still by no means 
certain that the paintings so 
generously offered will be 
brought to New Zealand. At 
this end, eveything hinges on 
one question: Can we afford it? 

For the cost of staging this 
exhibition, of some $8 million 
worth ( of art, has been 
estimated at $ 80 , 000 , and 
Smith's dream has turned into 
a financial nightmare. 

Auckland City Council, 
which owns the gallery, will 
think very deeply before 
pledging Itself lo that much 
backing for a single exhibition. 


Galleries 


by Peter Cape 

New Vision, Auckland: Jens 
Hansen, jewellery. 

Waikato Art Museum: 
Ranglmarie Hetet and 
Diggeress te Kanawa, 
traditional Maori weaving. 

Watrarapa Arls Centre, 
Master ton: Doris Lusk, 
‘'Awnings” paintings; 
Maxwell Simpson, silk batik. 

Academy, Wellington: 
National Bank Awards. 

Elva Belt, Wellington: Rudl 
Gopas, paintings and 
graphics. 

Galerie Legarde, Wellington; 
Gretchen Albrecht, "Gar- 
dens 1 paintings, 

Wellington Cultural Centre: 
Festival Exhibition by 
Wellington City Corporation. 



Some councillors say openly 
that without substantial 
sponsorship from business 
firms, the show is unlikely to 
go on. They point to the 
commercial backing given to 
sport, and bint that firms 
should give attention to culture 
as well. 

A few companies do. They 
have given money to support 
major art exhibitions in the 
past, as a public relations 
gesture, ana have reaped 
useful goodwill from it. 

The result was a series of 
what Smith calls “blockbuster 
exhibitions”. It was an 
enormous drawcard for New 
Zealanders to see a Van Gogh 
or a Constable or a Picasso on 
their own soil instead of 
(ravelling overseas to view 
them. 

These were expensive to 
bring in. Sending a master¬ 
piece halfway round the world 
is notthesame casual business 
as mailing or air-freighting an 
ordinary package. 

Delicate handling 
throughout the Journey is 
essential. Sometimes the 


lending galleries insist on 
sending one of their senior 
staff to nurse the shipment all 
the way. 

Insurance premiums on 
irreplaceable works in transit 
are heavy too. They have 
become almost prohibitive 
since hijackers and terrorists 
went into action against 
airliners. 

Fear of what could happen to 
a painting on loan to a distant 
country has caused Northern 
Hemisphere galleries to 
become much more cautious in 
their lending policies. 

Through the worldwide 
grapevine of art gallery staffs, 
reports and rumours circulate 
rapidly, changing the situation 
constantly like winds on a 
weather map. 

A mentally disturbed man 
slashes huge knife cuts in a 
Rembrandt In a Dutch gallery, 
and word goes round that it is 
no longer safe to lend old 
masters to Holland. 

A Palestinian terrorist is 
released from gaol In Paris, 
and galleries in other countries 
nervously withdraw offers to 
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MANUFACTURING 
BUSINESS 
FOR SALE 

for sale Including all necessary plant, 
cl;., distance and import licences, some 
for parts service and full list, of 

customers. 

Genuine inquiries to: 

Cycle Business ; 

C/- Jarvle Ferris Limited .. 
Management Consultants 
P.O.Box 1466 
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lend paintings for exhibition 
there. 

A German curator, visiting 
America, is mugged on the 
steps of the Boston Art 
Museum, and at once America 
is regarded as an unsafe place 
to send pictures. 

These are incidents that 
make planning an exhibition a 
heart-breaking task for men 
like Smith. 

Whenever a plane is 
hijacked and its passengers 
held to ransom, the art 
world wonders what would 
have happened if a great 
painting had been on that 

night. 

Killing a planeload of in¬ 
nocent people is usually too 
great an outrage for terrorists 
to perpetrate, no matter how 
much they may threaten. 
Destroying an old master is 
much easier and would 
produce the headline-making 
shock effect they seek. 

This Is why insurance 
premiums have shot up. 
Coverage on the Gaugins on 
their way to New Zealand 
could cost $40,000, and this has 


been a major problem in 
selling the idea to rates- 
conscious councillors. 

The balance of the $80,000 
overhead could go into the 
printing of posters and 
catalogues, handsomely 
presented to match the 
prestige of this exhibition. 

That is less of a problem. 
Visitors to the gallery would 
snap up such itemB, to be 
treasured as souvenirs, and 
sales could recoup that cost. 

Admission to the gallery is 
normally free, but when great 
exhibitions like this are on, a 
charge of $1 is made. That too 
could go a long way toward 
covering overheads. 

But there is little chance that 
the project could break even, 
and nobody really expects that 
It should. Such shows, after all, 
are presented as a service to 
the public, not as potential 
money-makers. 

So councillors work on the 
assumption that the entire 
overhead must be guaranteed, 
either by themselves or by 
outside sponsors, before they 
go any further. That Is the 


stage they have reached now. 

There are other im¬ 
ponderables too which could 
stop the exhibition before next 
March, when it is tentatively 
scheduled to open. 

"If a famous painting were 
destroyed, or even threatened, 
In an airliner hijack any time 
before then,” says Smith, 
"there could be an immediate 
clamp-down on lending. 

"Right up to the moment the 
Gaugins arrive here, if they 
ever do, we can never be 
certain the exhibition wiU go 
on.” 

He consoles himself, though, 
with the knowledge that his 
gallery, and perhaps his 
personal reputation too, are of 
such standing in the art world 
that there is ' so much 
willingness to send great 
works here. 

Not only that, but New 
Zealand is apparently 
regarded as a safe destination 
for priceless paintings, freer 
than most of the world from 
the threat of terrorist attack. 
That, at least, is nice to know. 


Peter McLeavey, Wellington: 
lan ScoLt, paintings. 

Victoria University: Chris 
Booth, sculpture. 

Wellington Settlement: Joan 
Beattie, fabric paintings. 

Suter, Nelson, Annual Autumn 
exhibition. 

Canterbury Society of Arls: 
Philippa Hutchinson, Kees 
Bruin, Richard Lovell- 
Smith, paintings. Llew 
Summers, Pauline Rhodes, 
sculpture. Stone-Perry 
collection of pliotographB. 

MeDougall, Christchurch: 
Neil Dawson, ‘‘Seascape", 
sculpture and drawings. 

Otago Art Society: Barry 
Walsh and Jim Tomlin, 
paintings. 

Dunedin Public: Christchurch 
Star schools exhibition. 
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★Liability Risks 
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MANUFAXSURANCE. 

The insurance policy of our 
times. Developed by South 
British to aid the manufacturer 
of whatever size to have a 


policy, —it is total protection 
for your business.. 

Find out how you benefit by 
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.. . ., ' men ran rp rtnltcv 


Approved 
Insurance Scheme 


rPost to: NBR 

■ Manufacturers’ Federation Insurance, 

J South British Insurance Co. Ltd, 

I P.O. Box.27, Auckland. 

I or Sedgwick Forbes Ltd,, 
j P.O. Box 3702, Auckland. 

| lama member of the New Zealand 
J Manufacturers' Federation. . 

. I Please make available full details of the 
I N'.Z. Manufacturers' Federation 
J Insurance Scheme. 

! Name..... 

, I' Address .7r..... 


suited to present-day 
ons; ■ . , 'i' 


insurance 

MAN UR 


conamuna. . . , .. . . . 

MANUFAXSURANCE is arranged by Sedg^vick Forbes Ltd, 
Insurance Brokers to the Manufacturers Federation, and is ■ 
underwritten by The South 

Enquire at your nearest office- - of mail this coupon today. ■ 


Cpntact Mr .......... Phone.i 


. Now you can be ^ <yr- 
•sure and afecure with IVta 


soimi.&UTiSH: >" • 

irmaxsmmce 


New Zealand / . | 

Manufacturers’ Federation 
Approved ■ 

" ■ Insurance Scheme - ' 
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Ask your adman w 

who is pretty hot 
on advertising, jf 

Multi-Net. Our track recorcj shows we really V mL vt a 
know how to keep your people tuned In to us. V ] A|hl 













jgfc i 




85,3 Ask your adman 
who gives you 

the big discounts 
tsW and how much. 

1 Multi-Net. Well tell you too. From 10 up to 25% 

depending on which network you need. 




it <7 


Ask your adman what’s (jy B>) 4 

lighter (on your pocket) (Ruggiill 

than air. 


Multi-Net. Compare the cost effectiveness of 
radio and you'll see your advertising dollar Is 

well invested. y 

nr?*.' ' 




f}r-, 77.;> 




UK 


w r s 



i 

Ask your adman 
iS he wants talkbs| 

or Seed back. 


surfi'vnlf UltS >^ 6 What count and we make 

sure you get them. We ve got a lot of time for you. 
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Woolworths 
stirs press 

the disappearance of 
Woolworths’ advertising from 
Ihe columns of daily 
newspapers during March and 
Its reappearance in the form of 
household circulars has set 
many chins a-wagging. But in 
NPA circles, jaws are tightly 
clenched. No wonder. If 
Woolworths are seriously 
considering alternatives to 
press advertising, then one of 
New Zealand’s major press 
advertising accounts could go 
down the drain with quite 
serious repercussions. 

Woolworths’ executives are 
pretty tight-lipped about the 
exercise, too, regarding it as a 
matter of marketing strategy 
which they don’t want to 
broadcast to their opposition. 

The circulars took the form 
of 12 -page advertising 
tabloids, printed in three flat 
colours, prepared and 
produced by Woolworths’ 
staff. They were distributed 
only in areas where Woolies 
had both variety stores and 
supermarkets. Nearly 600,000 
copies were printed — enough 
to cover between half and two- 
thirds of the occupied 
dwellings in New Zealand. 

An issue dated March 26 and 
delivered In Wellington ad¬ 
vised readers to “Look for our 
advertisement in your local 
paper next Tuesday” but the 
mailbox drop may continue 
past the end of March in some 
areas. 

It is known that Woolworths 
has been concerned at con¬ 
tinually rising advertising 
rates. And it is understood that 
it would be happy to see Us 
print advertising handled by 
an advertising agency as its 
electronic advertising is no\v. 
But the NPA bar on com¬ 
mission payments for retail 
advertising prevents this. 
Some newspapers breach this 
edict and are willing to make 
commission deals on retail 
advertising in certain 
specified circumstances. 
Large scale advertisers such 
as Woolworths find such 
Prances “discriminatory". 

The real reason for the 
venture remains an enigma. A 
guess could be that the chain is 
conducting an evaluation of an 
alternative advertising 
medium. It is uniquely placed 
fora comparative test of cost- 
efficiency, Tor in this kind of 
operation sales results show 
immediately or not at all. Or it 
could be an early warning 
signal to daily press that no 
one medium has a 
stranglehold on the company's 
advertising. 

In an attempt to impress its 
staff with the serious con- 
, of losing 
Woolworths advertising, 
i ‘ Wellington Newspapers 
Limbed ran an item In its 
nouse magazine. After stating 



that the Evening Post would 
lose 20 full pages in the month 
of March, it went on to say that 
total loss of advertising could 
cost the company revenue in 
excess of $250,000 per annum, 
“with subsequent effect on the 
overall profitably of the 
company and ultimately job 
security.” 

With that ominous warning 
echoing in their mindB, staff 
must have been more than 
mildly surprised to find the 
INL imprint appearing on the 
Woolworths circulars 
distributed in the Post's cir¬ 
culation area. The value of the 
print order could not be 
ascertained but in the swap of 
printing for advertising INL 
certainly fared better than 
those other papers left with 
large chunks of space to fill. 

Letting left 
hand know 
about right 
hand rule 

DOBBS WIGGINS McCANN 
ERICKSON is busy with a 
campaign for the Ministry of 
Transport to let a confused 
public know — again — which 
way it is supposed to turn at 
Intersections, and who gives 
way to what, when. 

David Woodley, ad¬ 
ministration officer with the 
road transport publicity 
division of the MOT, says the 
cost of the campaign will be 
around $60,000, “higher than 
normal because the ads which 
are featured in 27 papers, 
including provincials, used 
photographs of actual in¬ 
tersections in the localities". 

The idea is that apathetic 
locals will feel more involved, 
and perhaps even read the 
message, if they recognise the 
picture. 

But why spend public money 
to advertise regulations so 
recently introduced? The MOT 
says there has been a demand 
for clarification from mem¬ 
bers of the public and groups 
such as the Automobile and 
Driving Instructors' 
Associations, who have written 
to the Minister expressing 
their views. 

“Nevertheless, there is 
“general opinion that the new 
rules should remain”. 

While there are no individual 
figures on traffic offences 
caused as a direct result of the 
rule changes, accidents If 
anything have shown a alight 
drop. 

In answer to 
J E Walker 

A LETTER written by J E 
Walker of Gisborne and 
published in our Isbub of March 
7 asked some pertinent and 
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Ward & Grey’s 
advertising wor ks. 



worthwhile questions about 
retail advertising and agen¬ 
cies, and offered the opinion 
that “the answers to these 
questions and any general 
discussion that develops will 
be of interest to a wide section 
of your readers”. We are 
happy to answer these queries. 

“Is there 'wholesale' as well 
as ‘retail* advertising and if 
Woolworths is classified as 
retail, is banking, insurance, 
Watties ...” was the tenor of 
the opening questions. The 
answers to these questions are 
rooted in early advertising 
history. 

Retail advertising, In its 
original connotation, was 
advertising conducted by a 
retail shop dealing directly 
with the public and located 
within a defined radius of the 
local newspaper in which it 
advertised 'because this 
definition preceded the advent 
of electronic media). 
Presumably because the 
retailer had no alternative 
medium and so, If he ad¬ 
vertised at all, must use the 
local pRper, no commission 
would be paid to any ad¬ 
vertising agent handling such 
advertising. So, In advertising 
agency terms; “retail" camo 
to mean '‘non-commission 
bearing" advertising. 

Tiie business on which 
newspapers did pay com¬ 
mission was termed not 
"wholesale" bill "national", 
and was lruin companies 
which distributed their 
products or services over a 
number of territories not 
confined to the circulation 
area of any individual 
newspaper. As the paper did 
not have a monopoly of the 
advertising opportunity, it was 
wilting to pay the agency for 
Its effort in selling the space on 
behalf of the newspaper. 

Later on, came the chain- 
store phenomenon, and 
“national retailers" such as 
MaKenzles, Woolworths and 
Self-Help came into existence. 
They were nationally owned, 
organised and managed, but 
they were still retailers in the 
eyes of the preBS. So though 
advertising agents in some 
cases actually prepared and 
placed the newspaper ad¬ 
vertising, no commission was 
paid. 

Subsequently, radio and then 
television stations worked out 
their own interpretation of 
national and retail ad¬ 
vertising, and the agencies’ 
part In securing and servicing 
the business was generally 
recognised by the payment of 
commissions on the part of 
electronic media. 

Then our reader asks one of 
the knottiest questions possible 
regarding the client-agency- 
media relationship. “Is an 
advertising agency an agent of 
the newspaper or an agent of 
the advertiser?" An agency 
must be officially recognised 
by media, an act which takes 
the form of "accreditation 
from a media body. This en¬ 
titles the agent to receive 
, commission from media. On 

■ behalf of its media principal, it 
cab act ; without: reference 

f < ex c e p t regarding 

■ availability) in Belling space or 
time. But it cannot buy that 
space, or time without prior 
approval from Us client. So it 
seems that the agency la the 

• •agent of the. media'buLthe 
representative of me . client, 
i" . The remaining questions 
seem to ask for a reason for the 


payment of commissions to 
advertising agencies by 
media. 

Agencies, by supplying 
volume sales of space or time, 
perform a function which 
would otherwise require a 
large media sales force. The 
commission represents a 
fairly low selling cost. Media 
also save operating costs In 
dealing with a small number of 
agencies Instead of hundreds 
of individual advertisers and 
in receiving advertising 
material in completed form 
ready for publication as well 
as instructions for Insertion. 
And, Importantly, the agency 
takes the credit risk and is 
responsible for payment. 

We hope this explanation 
clears up the matters which 
have intrigued our reader. 


the New Zealand population in 
1976, which coincides with the 
80 years and over group.) 

The article asserts that the 
retired people today and 
tomorrow are, and will be, 
younger both in age and at¬ 
titudes, better educated and 
obviously more politically- 
financially aware than ever 
before. 

"With index-linked pensions 
becomingmore common... the 
spectre of inflation is less 
frightening. Mortgages are 


example of General Finance's 
appeal to the bowling 
fraternity (Admark: June 14, 
1978) the article concludes: 
“All the evidence today says 
the elderly are not deprived, 
they are not useless; they like 
to be treated as people and not 
insensitively; they have 
money; they have the time; 
there Is a need to fill In that 
time usefully and in¬ 
terestingly. We must not 
ignore them.” 


mainly repaid, insurances t 

mature, there appears a TTparlllrip 
tendency to liquidate financial AAW “ mw 
assets as early teachings to 

pnnsprup wane ’* UvflVllillv 


Golden 

oldies 


NOT long ago a New Zealand 
economist pointed out that the 
new financial aristocracy will 
come from the ranks of those 
who are currently reaching 
retirement age. They will 
receive from their employers 
superannuation indexed to 
inflation and will also be en¬ 
titled to national superan¬ 
nuation indexed to wages. 
Plus, of course, any income 
generated from savings. 

The old will be the new rich. 

A similar theme Is developed 
in an article "The new 
aristocracy: Senior Citizens” 
appearing in “Pentad", the 
international house magazine 
of SSC&B:Lintas. It examines 
the changing impact of senior 
citizens on marketing trends. 

In the less industrialised 
countries, especially where the 
oriental joint family system Is 
the backbone of society, the 
article states, the elderly are 
venerated and cared for by the 
family unit (and here we see 
on echo of the extended family 
concept oi Macu'idomi. In Llic 
West, however, the in¬ 
dependence of the Individual 
has won out. The elderly are 
becoming an articulate and 
mobile force in society. 

"The point is that virtually 
every western society will 
have a general increase in the 
elderly aB a proportion of the 
total population every year 
over the next 30 years.” (The 
article does not define 
"elderly” but quotes the 
classification at 13 per cent of 


conserve wane." 

"There will be demands for 
better products from the 
discerning elderly ... it does 
make sense to be in the right 
place at the right time to 
provide products and advice 
which are needed and ac¬ 
ceptable.” 

In urging advertising and 
marketing people to broaden 
their vision if they are going to 
be at all relevant to the retired 
elderly, the article points out 
that in America, consumers 
over 65 constitute a market 
with buying power nearly 
twice that of the more com¬ 
petitively sought after youth 
market. (In New Zealand the 
60 plus market In 1677 added up 
to 372,000 people, all of whom 
were, in one form or another, 
beneficiaries of the welfare 
state.) 

Are the elderly more dif¬ 
ficult to communicate with? 

"There Is a rift in society 
between those who were 
educated through the written 
word and several generations 
who have been taught through 
new met ho ds of com - 
muniention which rely on the 
visual impact of television and 
comics. Today's advertising Is 
largely aimed at the 'illiterate' 
market and tends to ignore the 
elderly who can actually read 
and enjoy reading." 

In support of this argument. 
the article reproducer a 
readership profile of four of 
the United Kingdom's leading 
women's magazines which 
shows that the over 55 age 
group supplies from 36 to 50 
per cent of the readers. Yet in 
only one journal did the ad¬ 
vertisers have an interest in 
the elderly in proportion to 
their readership. 

After providing examples of 
successful advertising ad¬ 
dressed to older people, in¬ 
cluding the New Zealand 


NATIONAL Provident Fund 
exhibits a touching faith in the 
efficiency of a kindred 
Government department, the 
New Zealand Post Office. 

On Thursday, March 29 — 
with one trading day left of the 
financial year — a Provident 
Fund ad appeared in 
Wellington’s Dominion with 
the headlines "Act before 
March 3l!" and “Save $500 
Tax”. 

Both pieces of advice could 
have been enacted, provided 
you ignored the next 
recommendation which was to 
“Rush Coupon for Newsletter” 
to the nearest NPF officer. 
How. with our present snail 
pace mails, you were to post 
the coupon, receive the 
information, and Bet on it 
within the space of one day 
would be known only to Ihe 
boffins of the NPF. 
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These cheaper fares are certainly stirring up the 
airline business. a K 

arQ effort to Increase revenue, most airlines 

are adding an additional seat per row. 

But In the face of this International trend Swissair 
has made a commercial decision to retain onlv elaht 
seats across In the Economy Class of their DC10’s 

arranging the seats In groups of two ' 

Swissair DC 10‘s carry fewer passengers and In 
only two classes. 

Economy and First Class. 

This means that you have a more comfortable flloht 
You have a wider seat and wlderalsles ■ 81 ° " 
You have elbow room. 

The cabin crew can give you more attention. 
Everybody has an Individual overhead locker so 


that all cabin luggage Is up off the floor. 

.. . f nc * w hen you travel with Swissair on a full fare 
jiCKet, you can select and reserve here in New Zealand, 
tne seat of your choice. It will be waiting for you when 

Far East nSCt Wlth y0Ur Sw,ssa,r DC10 flight ln the 

uif lk J jp w,th Swissalr st either Singapore, Bangkok 
° M0 A n 9 Kon 9 on your next trip to Europe. 

**J? n you arr,ve in Zurich, you are at the 
gateway to Europe. 

mnnanlf^ °» ? Swissalr gives you Immediate 
connections to.any major city In Europe. 

Add It all up. 

Qoln^to Europe? Wer f ° r New Zealand businessmen 
Swls8alrl 


Transport adversaries realise common goals 



by Bob Stott 
IT MIGHT not look like It from 
the outside, but New Zealand’s 
several modes of transport are 
not perpetually at daggers 
drawn. 

Disagreements, arguments 
and even feuds surface from 
time to time. Road and rail 
are the two main adversaries, 
but others (for example, 
coastal shipping v rail) are not 
unknown. 

When we get down to tne 
nitty gritty, however, we find 
that people working in trans¬ 
port have something in 
common... they’re all in the 
same Industry. 

That point has been em¬ 
phasised in two recent public 
addresses from road transport 
people — one written just 

before New Zealand Railways 

issued its Time for Change 
paper; the other Borne time 
after Time for Change had 
been made public. 

Road Transport Association 
executive director Bernard 
Gresham addressed a local 
Rotary Club on February 28 
(he wrote the paper during the 
week before release of the 
Railways paper on February 
26.) 

Gresham said of NZR:— 
"Sound financial objectives 
need to be set and overall 
responsibility vested in a 
commercially oriented cor¬ 
poration. There is a place for 
rail In New Zealand’s trans¬ 
port system. Raiways should 
be restructured to provide an 
efficient long-distance line 
haul operation. Road transport 
should service rail and un¬ 
dertake short and medium 
haul cartage.” 

These remarks were akin to 


the broad principles expressed 
in Time for Change. The only 
real difference is that 
Gresham advocates a 
Railways corporation (an 
idea which Railways 
management does not sup¬ 
port). 

Gresham continued: “The 
extent of the ultimate 
Railways network must be 
declared. ThiB could be a line 
from Auckland to Dunedin. 
Only a limited number of 
goodB yards —r five or six in 
each island — might suffice. 

“Railways’ current inef¬ 
ficiency makes them ex¬ 
tremely vulnerable to road in 
virtually every area of 
operation. The road sector 
must be patient And would 
consider it A national disaster 
if the 150km limit were 
abolished in the near future. 
Railways must be directed to 
move progressively towards 
an efficient line haul role.” 

Time for Change doesn't go 
that far, but it pointB in the 
same general direction. It says 
60 per cent of New Zealand 
Railways stations produced 
barely 2 per cent of revenue, 
and said closing of Bma.il 
stations will be speeded up. 
The general objective is to 
concentrate on well-developed 
“freight centres.” 

Gresham called for five or 
six such centres in each island. 
NZR sets no limit, but would 
hardly agree to so few. Time 
for Change, of course, em¬ 
phasises the need to con¬ 
tinually review operations of 
unprofitable lines. 

Gresham again: "The 
Railways department is a very 
large road transport operator. 
It operates hundreds of trucks, 




TRANSPORT 

suburban and long distance 
buses. Private operators also 
provide such services and 
there would be a significant 
Increase in efficiency if all 
suburban services were 
operated by the private sec¬ 
tor.” 

NZR might well disagree, 
but Time for Change sees the 
phasing out of ancillary road 
operations (serving small 
railway stations which can't 
even generate a wagon-load of 
small lots). It also Bays that 
route services "which are few 
in number" will be continued. 

Since the introduction of 
freight forwarding a fair slice 
of railway goods handling has 
passed from the NZR as such 
into private hands, and with an 
increase of efficiency too, as 
railways management agree. 

On March 20, Road Trans¬ 
port Association president R 
P Martin came up with a 
“state of the industry" ad¬ 
dress. He spoke of the forth¬ 


coming review of road 
transport licensing, and said 
the railway system could not • 
survive without some form of 
protection. 

“There Is a place for an 
efficient rail Bystem within the 
country’s transport network. 
No doubt the general manager 
of Railways had this in mind 
when he wrote the booklet 
Time for Change." 

Martin called for a railways 
corporation, arguing it would 
see the Government divorced 
from the day-to-day operation 
of the NZR. And he had some 
sharp words for Transport 
Minister McLachlan. 

The Picton ferry episode 
(discussed ln this column on 
March 2B) obviously irked 
Martin. 

The proposal to shift the 
South Island terminus down 
the Marlborough coast was 
based on commonsense and 
sound financial objectives, 
Bald Martin. The Minister's 
declaration that the terminal 
would stop in Picton meant 
that Time for Change was “not 
worth the paper it is written 
on.’’ 

How many in Railways 
would dispute that viewpoint? 

Marlin agreed with the basic 
principles in Time for Change, 
saw a need to close smaller 
stations and trim back the rail 
network. 

His main criticism was that 
the discussion paper lacked 
substance — that It spoke of 
“reviews" and “studies", 
rather than firm decisions. 


The political realities of life, 

I feel, mean that NZR can go 
no further on its own than it did 
in Time for Change . . . 
the Picton episode surely 
illustrates that point. 

Railways and the Road 
Transport Association are not 
so close together that NZR is 
selling out to private road 
transport in many parts of the 
country. And the association is 
not so close to NZR that It can 
no longer protect the interests 
of its members when they 
clash with Railways ob¬ 
jectives. 

But if the squabbles on 
details and local issues are 
ignored for a moment, there is 
some sort of consensus that 
New Zealand needs a stripped- 
down highly efficient and 
profitable railway network, 
serving the needs of people 
looking for long-distance line- 
haul freight services. 

There are obvious dif¬ 
ferences in detail on how far 
the rail network should be 
reduced. The road carriers 
don't tackle the vexed question 
of social services — lines 
which are uneconomic but 
which serve a real need. 

For example, the South 
Island West Coast has a 
reliable all-weather link in the 
line through the Otira tunnel. 
That line costs $7 million a 
year more than it earns. 

Provided the alpine passes 
weren’t blocked by six feet of 
snow, road carriers could 
compete on this route, at least 


with some commodities. But a 
case can be made to retain the 
rail link on “social” grounds. 

In (hat case, shouldn't the 
cost to the taxpayer be 
reduced as far as possible by 
sending as much by rail as 
practicable? 

A way out might be to refuse 
to upgrade the mountain roads 
on the grounds that the railway 
is doing the job already. 

Commenting on the effects 
of open competition between 
road and rail and between road 
carriers themselves, Gresham 
said: “Transport is an in¬ 
dustry in which a high 
proportion of costs is in 
providing the basic facilities. 
This applies to all forms of 
transport. 

“Under-utilisation of 
capacity or an over¬ 
investment of capital has the 
inevitable effect of increased 
cost. Free entry (to the in¬ 
dustry) and expansion can 
easily result in well-con¬ 
ducted undertakings being 
worked only to part capacity, 
and their combined heavy 
costs are spread over a small 
volume of traffic whereas with 
reasonable limitations the 
same work can be done more 
efficiently at less cost if they 
are working to reasonable 
capacity. 

“It is false reasoning to 
suggest that case of entry into 
transport promotes com¬ 
petition and therefore results 
in lower costs to users,” he 
concludes. 


Insurance commission 
clamps on direct sales 


Melbourne Correspondent 
A marked increase in direct 
response marketing in 
Australian insurance has 
prompted the Australian Life 
Insurance Commissioner to 
issue new guidelines con¬ 
trolling advertisements, or 
invitations by post and 
telephone for insurance 
business. 

Under the provisions of the 
Australian Life Insurance Act 
“ e Commissioner has power 
“ recall any promotional 
material to which he objects. 
Rather than Implement these 
. provisions, however, he has 

; accepted the recom- 

[ mendationa of a committee of 

• tosurance representatives that 

be made at self- 

'■ regulation. 

A^alian insurance people 
“ re concerned that 
Promotional literature used by 
adaln companies could prove 
BnH a ' r J®Ui to the consumer, 
nd to their competitors. 

new regulations, warn 
“at any aovertisement placed 
or n ^? apera and magazines, 

* * or ™ of promotion in- 
application forms, or 

telephone calls must use terms 
comprehended by the 
: rl? e mem ber of the public. 
V muat also be taken that 
y comparisons between 



ice.. 


policies offered by rival 
companies must be made on 
an equitable basts, and nothing 
should be done to discredit 
unfairly other insurance 
companies’ policies. The new 
rules also hold the company 
advertising responsible for. 
distortion by omission. 

Advertisers must inform the 
consumer whether, during the 
currency of the policy, the 
benefits will Increase, or 
decrease, and whether the 
premium rateB are fixed, or 
can be changed by the Insurer. 
They must also tell the public 
when benefits and premiums 
cease, and where the sum 
payable is not guaranteed the 
advertisement must clearly 
show that the amount payable 
can decrease, as well as in¬ 
crease. 

Several smaller Australian 
insurance companies have 
been very active In direct 
response advertising, 
promoting their policies 
through newspaper coupons, 
and in some cases by direct 
mailing to the customers of 
large retail stores. In general, 
the Australian Insurance 
Commissioner has warned 
insurance companies against 
the extension of this direct 
response marketing to the 
more complex type of policy. 


Bureaux 


With its recent opening, Christchurch now 
joins Auckland and Wellington as a major 
3M Microfilm Bureau 

Allied with these are 3M equipped 
distributor bureaux in Whangarei. 
Tauranga, Dunedin and Invercargill. 

3M are leaders in Microfilm Systems and 
Service. In addition to unrivalled experience 
and equipment options. 3M offer this 
unique backing of nationwide bureaux, 
equipped and staffed to handle any film or 
formatting requirement. 


Mowbray 
Auckland Bureau u 



Try us. Whether you go Bureaux or 
In house, no one has as many ways to 
reduce your problems to size. 
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en St., ^Mckland Photie 372-341 > 
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Microfilm Bureaux Services In 
Whangarei. (Ph. 89 861). 

Tauranga (Pit. 81007). Dunedin fPh 777325). 
I n v o i o a r q i 11 (P h. 88 796). 


Microfilm Services Division 
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Foreign firms trade free of local equity rules Reserve Bank proposes cut price offer on NZ 
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by Rae Mazengarb 
THE Government prefers New 
Zealand participation in the 
ownership and control of New 
Zealand subsidiaries of 
overseas concerns, but there 
are no fixed rules requiring 
any minimum of equity capital 
to be held by New Zealanders. 

Officials from the Reserve 
Bank say this point is not 
generally recognised. 

In fact, an “overseas 
company” means a company 
or a subsidiary of a company 
incorporated outside New 
Zealand; or any New Zealand 
incorporated company or its 
subsidiary in which 25 per cent 
or more of the voting power is 
held by overseas persons or 
companies. 

Companies wishing to invest 
in New Zealand are assessed 
on their individual.merits, but 
generally, the higher the 
percentage of foreign 
ownership, the more ad¬ 
vantages the proposal is ex¬ 
pected to bring to the country. 

An assessment is made on 
the basis of a number of fac¬ 
tors Including: 

• Impact on the en¬ 
vironment and regional 
development; 

• The extent to which 
resources or raw material will 
be developed and impact on 
employment opportunities; 


• The degree to which the 
proposal will extend New 
Zealand’s access to overseas’ 
technology and scientific 
research; 

• The extent to which it will 
promote industrial growth; 

• Impact on productivity; 

• Balance of payments 
implications; 

• The degree and 
significance of participation 
by New Zealand shareholders 
and so on. 

Legislation controlling 
foreign investment is in the 
form of the Overseas In¬ 
vestment Act 1973 and the 
Regulations of the following 
year, whilst (he Exchange 
Control Regulations of 1969 
control remittance of money 
overseas. 

The Overseas Inv¬ 
estment Act established 
the QIC which comprises five 
members, three from the 
public sector and two from 
private enterprise. 

The commission considers, 
in accordance with Govern¬ 
ment policy and the Exchange 
Control Regulations, all 
proposals concerning overseas 
investment in New Zealand. 

In general, consents are 
readily given where the 
company will be supplying 
managerial skills, technology 
and “know how” which will 


assist the growth of the New 
Zealand company or will offer 
new avenues for the export of 
New Zealand made goods. 

But companies already 
operating here, say they are 
fairly happy about their 
treatment to date. 

A stickler for 100 per cent 
foreign ownership, IBM can 
operate in New Zealand 
without a local equity 
requirement because of the 
nature of its business, com- 
putors. 

Managing director, Basil 
Logan says even now the 
Government has a very ob¬ 
jective approach to foreign 



BASIL LOGAN . . . 

nationalism Is inappropriate 
Issue 


investment. 

"Nationalism is an inap¬ 
propriate issue. Foreign in¬ 
vestment in technology Is 
vitally needed in New 
Zealand," says Logan, poin¬ 
ting to the difference between 
an investment which transfers 
technology to New Zealand 
and one which withdraws New 
Zealand resources. 

By contrast, ICI (NZ) Ltd, 
according to corporate 
relations manager, Lindsay 
McCallum. is atypical of 
multinationals with its “strong 
New Zealand citizenship 
base”. 

The company Is controlled 
from within New Zealand by a 
New Zealand board of 
directors and 70 per cent of the 
products sold hero are 
manufactured in this country. 

"We see ourselves rather as 
an 'international company',” 
says McCallum. 

Managing director of 
Unilever, J S Taggart is not 
conscious of any strong anti- 
multinational feeling in New 
Zealand but admits that while 
foreign Investment has not 
been actively discouraged, the 
controls "hsve been difficult” 
for some companies wishing to 
operate here. 

“The price-profit controls 
operating over the last five 
years have not been an in- 
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Steel Is our business - call us 

Steel ft' 

New Zealand 
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N.Z. Steel Limited 

N.Z. Tube Mills Ltd. , 
Pacific Steel Limited 
Spiral Welded Pipes 
Limited 

Stanton Slavelay 
Triangle Valve Co. Ltd! 

: Tubemakers of Australia 
: Victualic Company 

Web Grqting Limited * 


NZ Fasteners 
UK RHS.Fittlngs & 
Quality Tube 
AUST Steel Sections 
NZ Methven Valves 
NZ Valves 

NZ Blakeborough Valves 
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Galvanised Sheet 
NZ Bright Steel tube 
NZ Steel Sections 
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ducement for foreign in¬ 
vestment", says Taggart. He, 
along with other executives of 
overseas concerns, is awaiting 
with interest details of what 
could be a changed stance on 
Government's purl 

General Motors' director Inn 
Stace says lie nlsg feels that in 
the case of a multinational 
bringing technological ex¬ 
pertise to New Zealand there is 
no suggestion of any growing 
restrictions on foreign com¬ 
panies' modes of operation. 

He referred to problems of 
remitting prufits in the past 
but there do not appear to be 
such restrictions now. 

"We’ve nothing to send at 
llie moment anyway". 

It has always been exchange 
control policy to approve the 
remittance of interest, profits 
and dividends earned in New 
Zealand to the overseas 
beneficiaries provided the 
Reserve Bank gives prior 
approval. 

An auditor’s certificate is 
required for evldenciary 
purposes. 

Except In special cases, 
repatriation of non-resident 
capital is permitted if the 
original funds have come to 
New Zeuland through the 
banking system or in some 
other "approved manner". 

Multinationals which have 
most complained about [heir 
treatment by the Government 
in the past are the oil ex¬ 
ploration companies. 

American explorer Hunt 
International Petroleum 
company was never happy 
about the Government's 
alteration of terms under 
which it had commenced its 
exploration programme here 
and the severe tax rates were 
among the factors which 
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frustrated in 
government ^. 
J«hn Tatum, rail' 
Zealand manager. 

Uythlstlmetheiw, 
\ ad la «Pt In on tfoS 
ploratlon bawW^:' 

“i>, si.ra 

Petrocorp NZ. *. 

General marketing 
of Shell Oil (NBiinf: 
bnsther, said Govenaa j 
"Interfered" | D 
business. ] 

He admits no rtj 
person could espeet ft? 
menl to keep om of 
matters, but says the 
would maintain iranW. 
•hut the formitlH / 
Petrocorp was an m/os 
move at a time wi&tr 
companies — which blip 
a lifetime In oil -p.: 
prepared to be ufcj 
engaged. 

"Ilis highly impr^; 
New Zealand can set 
company which has j 1 . 
technical strength to dup! 
job", Easthersald. j 

As the oil crisis vwi. 
international oil compm 1 
will be looking to flak! 
Zealand Government fau 1 
attractive concessions ■ 

When the officials r* : 
"selling" New Zeeldi. 
ternationally - as bsk 
done very successful;i! 
countries suchaslrey-’: 
can only guess the messii- 
(he Government's gxau' 

One thing is quite wL' 
according lo officials tefr; 
controls on land-ownenL)- 
es|wcinlly farmland - * < 
unlikely to be relaxed 


, by Rae Mazengarb 
A WORLD-wide publicity 
campaign to aeU New Zealand 
to multi-national corporations 
Jill be launched later this 

Reposals for the campaign 
l0 d a liberalisation of 

restrictions on foreign in- 
rtstnient have been submitted 
to the Government by the 
Reserve Bank. 

Industries most likely to 
benefit from an inflow of 
foreign capital, Include 
tourism and some manufac¬ 
turing areas. 

. Already the rest of the world 
has begun to notice the 


potential here. 

New York-based In¬ 
ternational Political Surveys 
Inc last month described New 
Zealand as one of the safest 
countries in the world for 
foreign Investment. 

This recommendation 
should heighten the interest 
that international companies 
have begun to show toward 
Investing in New Zealand's 
“abundant resources". 

Already delegations from 
West Germany have been to 
look at South Island elec¬ 
tricity, recently recognised as 
being in "gross surplus sup¬ 
ply”, at our huge coal fields 


... but abroad, multinationals 
are shown the back door 


At last. 

Clear concise ideas aboutl 
future of N.Z. agriculture. 

■ yvMk 


by Andrew Fisher 

of the Financial Times 
London 

THE multinationals, those 
vast and sprawling corporate 
empires whose business 
tentacles stretch around the 
globe, are finding their ac¬ 
tivities increasingly In the 
firing line these days. 

Unlike the late 1960s and 
early 1970s, when the new 
emphasis on the environment 
and the rights of the consumer 
prompted spirited agitation in 
the home bases of large 
companies with household 
names, the main attention is 
now coming from the countries 
where they operate. 

The world’s major in¬ 
dustrial, trading and banking 
groups are discovering more 
and more that countries like 
India, Nigeria, Malaysia, 
Australia, and Indonesia are 
prepared to temper their 
varying levels of enthusiasm 
for foreign capital with 
growing restrictions on foreign 
companies' modeB of operation 
and crucially, their actual 
ownership. 

The Malaysians, for 
have stipulated that 
19M will be the year by which 
sumlputras — indigenous 
People, chiefly Malays, ac- 
“fciling for nearly 60 per cent 
of the population—will own at 
eest 30 per cent of the equity 
^ the corporate sector. At 
UJ5J Bt , th «y have less than a' 

In Nigeria, Britain la 
™ B major Investing* 
country, the enterprise 
promotion decree 
promulgated back in 1972. and 
Jnce revised, lays down three 
oroad categories: small 
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. . one of the most important: rajj-j ; 
papers ever released on New zwwL w 
agriculture,” that's how Harry 
of Straight Furrow describes The riw*-.. 
New Zealand Agriculture. 

In this significant new'publlcfltgVj^j 
McLean, farmer and agricultural| 
explains why production rather tr^u 
problems inhibit agriculturalI eX PSSji]»i 
.probes the pros and cohs oH^ffiLifi.; 
policy strategies to combat New 
complex, persistent agricultural/P n 
M cLean concludes that the weight,? 
supports one particular strategy J 
The Future for New: Zealand 
published by Fourth Estate Boow ?■, 
of the.N.Z. Planning (pouncil- ./ 

Only $4.60 at all good 
fr°nj fourth ItttW Bcwfa.; 

Wallngtpn. (8ea Fourth;&to«S£ * 

..Sarvjoa doupon alaewhaw M 
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excessive profit repatriations K 
and to avoid undue foreign 0 j 
economic influence. India, in p, 
fact, has moderated its Act to zi 
allow for 51 per cent foreign 
ownership for concerns able to p ] 
bring In high technology allied { n 
to a commitment to export. tl 
Australia is one country a 
where policies towards outside “i 
companies have shown a bi 
bewildering inconsistency in p 
past years. Under Gough 
Whitlam's Labour Govern¬ 
ment, the foreign investor met 
'with a distinctly chilly 
response, notably in the 
mining and resources areas. 

Yet the prevailing mood has 
since shifted in favour of 
foreign capital under the 
Liberal-National Country 
Party administration of 
Malcolm Fraser, not sur¬ 
prisingly with a current ac¬ 
count deficit of A$3 billion 
expected for 1978-79. 
Australian officials have been 
travelling the world preaching 
the virtues of this more 
welcoming attitude and the 
Government has been doing Its 
best to put this into practice. It 
has finally allowed British 
Petroleum to buy out its 
partner in the large Clutha 
Development coalmining 
operations in New South 
Woles. 

Under its agreement, BP has 
said it will work towards 50 per 
cent Australian participation 
over a number of years, in line 
with national policy requiring 
a local partner in major 
natural resources sectors. The 
Australian Foreign Takeovers 
■ Act classess as foreign any 
company which has at least 15 
per cent of Its shares in outside 
hands, or if the aggregate 
foreign holdings total 40 per 
cent or more. 

Several bidB ran Into dif¬ 
ficulties last year over the 
requirement that local equity 
be retained or reintroduced. 

Textron of the United States 
received the go-ahead for its 
bid for John Sands, a greeting 
card and printing group, only 
by agreeing to keep a local 
equity component of at least a 
quarter, while the bid by 
Brooke Bond of the United 
Kingdom for the Bushdls tea 
company was held up fof auni- 
lar reasons. Another British 
group, however, the Pilkington 
glass manufacturer,, was 
allowed to buy 100 per cent of 
Sola, which makes lenses, 
because it intended to Infuse 
this company with its own high 
technology. 1 1 ’ . • 

It is clear from the varied 
1 conditions to which foreign 
1 operations are subject .that 
leading companies at« being 
simultaneously welcomed and 
f held in check'.by governments.. 

1 Along with the necessary 
j entrepreneurial vigour, 
t therefore,'! the multinational 

b which hopes -to " Continue 
a prospering : also requires a 

t large dash : of diplomacy- 
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and at the potential of our 
natural gaB. 

Members of those 
delegations have made no 
secret of the fact that they are 
impressed. 

Environmentalists have 
been to the fore of groups 
which have expressed 
reservations about the amount 
of foreign activity here, but 
trade unions have also been 
discouraging. One foreign 
embassy official described 
trade unionism in New 
Zealand as being In a state of 
“irresponsible vandalism," 
and responsible for many 
overseas companies staying 
away. 

The Government 1 b keen, 
however, to attract foreign 
capital here, and, according to 
Reserve Bank spokesmen, is 
already reviewing current 
policy in this area. 

In recent years Government 
policy has tended towani fairly 
restrictive control over the 
operations of foreign com¬ 
panies trading in New 
Zealand. 

Overseas companies ex¬ 
ploring the possibilities of 
investment have not found 
things easy. Many have 
complained bitterly about the 
“unnecessary trouble” from 
bureaucrats. 


The prospect of dealing with 
large numbers of Government 
officials has even caused some 
potential investors to take 
their money elsewhere. (See 
NBR Jan 24). 

Officials now Bay there Is a 
need to adopt a more 
favourable and encouraging 
attitude toward foreign in¬ 
vestors and point to the need 
for a more streamlined 
process for companies seeking 
to commence business here. 

Prime Minister Muldoon has 
been hinting about policy 
ch&ngeB for some weekB. 

He told the Auckland 
Division of Young Nationals 
early last month: "We require 
more overseas Investment in 
those fields which are 
technically complex and we 
propose to change our rules 
accordingly". 

But he said: "we are not 
about to sell our country. We 
are about to buy for a 
reasonable return the 
technological expertise which 
is essential if we are going to 
develop the resources which 
we have in such abundance". 

Further reference to a more 
liberal stance toward the 
foreign investor was made 
during an address a few days 
later to the Wellington branch 
of the New Zealand Society of 


Accountants: 

"We need more in¬ 
ternational quality tourist 
hotels and it is clear that in 
order to get them we must 
remove price control and ease 
up on foreign investment. 

“The reward will be greatly 
Increased external earnings 
and some relief to our battered 
invisibles account.” 

Muldoon went on to discuss 
the need for further processing 
capacity of our forest in¬ 
dustries. 

"Capital investment, 
however, is great and again we 
will have to use a proportion of 
foreign capital to supplement 
what we can generate in¬ 
ternally.” 

At the same time, Muldoon 
has promised the Government 
will adhere to the criLerian 
“which way back in 1964 I set 
when I brought together the 
ruleB to regulate foreign in¬ 
vestment in New Zealand...” 

This comment has left some 
officials slightly bewildered in 
view of his earlier somewhat 
conflicting remarks. 

Proposals by overseas 
companies or residents to 
begin business in New Zealand 
or to take over New Zealand 
.companies require approval 
under financial regulations 
considered in the light of 


current Government policy. 

The first regulations were 
introduced in 1984, but the 
Labour Government 
elaborated those regulations 
when it mitered office in 1973. 

Since then, governments 
have adhered to the basic 
policy outlined by the then 
Minister of Finance, Bob 
Tizard: 

"The Government welcomes 
overseas investment which 
can contribute to national 
development based on ef¬ 
ficient specialisation, ex¬ 
ports and advanced 
technology. At the same 
time we want to ensure that 
the level of overseas 
ownership and control is not 
excessive in relation to the 
benefit which New. Zealand 
receives from the in¬ 
vestment. 

“The Government recognises 
that New Zealand owes its 
development very largely do 
overseas investment in the 
past and In recent years 
about 13 per cent of its total 
private capital formation 
has been provided by 
overseas companies and 
individuals. It also 
recognises a responsibility 
to establish and maintain a 
healthy investment climate 
for the future.” 


Money - you can he so busy making it 
that you don’t Book after what you’ve made 





Talk it over with your money man, 
yourBankof New Zealand Manager 


When was the last time you shI 
down with your Bank of New 
Zealand Manager and took a 
careful look at how hard your 
money is working for you. 

He can tell you how the Bank of 
New Zealand can make your 
money work harder with the 
security you need. And no fuss. 
Quick, simple, and a minimum 
ofpaperwork. 

Term deposits- 

in small or large amounts- 

will earn money for you 

Don’t lei surplus cash lie idle. 

Regardless of the amount, large 
or small, put it on a term 
deposit with us. You’ll find our 
rates very competitive. Your: . 
money earns top interest and 

will be available when you ■ 
need it. 



TOD'S [Transferable 
Certificates of Deposit) 

If you need greater flexibility in 
yourshort term investment 
strategy TCD’s may be the 
answer. If you need lo. you can 
release cash before the term is 
due. because there is a 
secondary; market forTCD's. 
Your-Bank of New Zealand' 
Manager pun explain TC D’s ' 
Fully to you.,Ask him for the 
facts. 

Practical help 

Your Bank of New Zealand '• 
Manager, and his stalT. are 
ready, willing anil able to help 
you make your money work 
harderi Contact him soon. He’ll 
show you how a' regular review 
of your, invest merits is well 
worthwhile. Your Bank of New 
Zealand Manager is as close as 
your telephone —he's your 
money man! ; 
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Refinery plan offers key to cut lead level 
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by Belinda Gillespie 
WITH the Marsden Point Oil 
Refinery extensions still at the 
planning stage, it seems that 
New Zealanders will have to 
keep inhaling lead-laden 
fumes for years to come. 

New Zealand petrol has a 
high lead content by world 
standards — other developed 
countries have progressively 
reduced the quantities of Lead 
added to petrol, in the light of 
mounting evidence as to the 
potential health hazards of too 
much lead in the environment. 

The Government has stalled 
for several years in the hope 
that the refinery extensions 
would resolve the problem. 

The Clean Air Council in 1974 
recommended that petrol's 
lead content should be reduced 
progressively over six years. 
Hie council suggested that till 
the proposed oil refinery ex¬ 
pansion took place, a reduction 
from the 1974 level of 0.64 
grains Hire to 0.68 g/l in 
1680. By January i lflBl, or the 
completion dole of the 
refinery, whichever was 
sooner, lead should bo reduced 


to 0.45 g/l. The refinery 
should be designed to produce 
petrol at this level, but should 
be flexible enough.to make 
subsequent changes to meet 
standards adopted by the 
EEC. 

There has been no action so 
far on these recommendations. 
Meanwhile in Britain the 
current maximum is 0.45 g/l. 
In the United Stales, the En¬ 
vironmental Protection 
Agency has successfully en¬ 
forced regulations requiring 
lead-free fuel to be available at 
all but the smallest filling 
stations, and has won several 
legal battles in order to Impose 
overall limits on lead in petrol. 

The average lead content of 
petrol In the United States Is 
now 0.13 g/l. Since 1976 the 
Germans have had a lead law 
Imposing a ceiling of 0.15 g/l. 


at a level double the highest of 
these. 

With oil scarce, or ex¬ 
pensive, or both, it's a bad 
time to talk about taking the 
lead compounds out of petrol. 
Doing without it Is easier said 
than done. It is added to give 
high-octane performance, bo 
cars can have higher com¬ 
pression ratios and save fuel. 
Without it, engines "knock", 
that is, the fuel explodes 
prematurely in the cylinder 
instead of burning eVfenly, and 
barmB pistons, exhaust valves 
and gaskets. 

There are promising 
alternatives. A blend of 15 per 
cent methanol with petrol 
raises octane rating and LPG 
will also allow a reduction to 
be made in the amount of lead. 

Expansion and retuning at 
Marsden Point will also permit 








MARSDEN POINT . . 
Government b way out 


extensions 


The Scandinavians, Austrians the refinery to produce a high- 


end Swiss have reduced lead in 
petrol to 0.4 g /l, while Japan 
has banned U entirely from 
regular grade fuel. The Soviet 
Union banned lead from petrol 
sold in cities from 1859. 

Yet New Zealand continues 


octane fuel with less lead. 
Though a higher energy input 
will be required, the cost in 
overseas funds and the cost to 
the Individual motorist should 
not be great. The limitations of 
the present refinery mean that 


any changes would 
significantly increase the 
crude oil quantity required to 
produce a given amount of 
petrol, if lead additives arc not 
used. The cost in overseas 
funds would be considerable. 

The West Germans have 
gone for a high-octane fuel 
with little lead; the Americans 
for making unleaded, lower 
octane petrol for lower com¬ 
pression engines, or keeping 
on as they are, but equipping 
cars with a special lead trap. 


The most important part 
of this.compressor 
is its name. 





Because Atlas Copco compressed air equipment benefits from 
., two unseen advantages. 
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General Motors is looking at 
another alternative — the 
development of a high- 
performance engine with a 
sensor to detect "knock”. A 
signal is fed to a micro¬ 
processor, which adjusts the 
engine’s ignition liming, 
reduces power slightly, and 
prevents damage to the 
engine. The engine can then be 
driven "on the edge of knock" 
with the advantage of high 
compression and lead-free 
fuel. 

Weighing cold hard cash in 
the balance against human 
health is not a popular exercise 
with politicians. There are 
eertain indisputable facts. 
Three quarters of the lead in 
petrol ends up in air us a fine 
aerosol. Vehicle exhausts 
account for over 90 per cent of 
the lead in city air. Lead ac¬ 
cumulates in the environment, 
so that even remote ureas cun 
be contaminated 

But the actual effects on 
human health are so far 
unquant if iablc. The issue Is tin 
emotional one, because child 
health is involved. The 
argument is huw much air¬ 
borne lead contributes to total 
lead burdens, and whether 
these have exceeded safely 
limits. Scientists, depending 
on which way (heir sympulhlcs 
lie, can select their evidence 
and argue their case ac¬ 
cordingly. 

While there are cosIh in¬ 
volved for both motor and oil 
industries in a transition lo 
lead-free petrol, these should 
he seen jin inherent costs of 
petrol-eng I ned transport. 
Keeping lead In petrol Itennisr 
of liie cost in overseas funds is 
tanluniouut to udiiiitliug that 
loud gives petrol a coni|icl[llvc 
edge over other fuels at I lie 
expense of the environment. 

Load In jwlrol is n negative 
tax discriminating in favour of 
petrol-engined vehicles and 
against other forms of trans¬ 
port fuelled, for example, by 
diesel and cloelricily — if 
prices were allowed lo reflect 
the real cost, consumers 
could make their choice ac¬ 
cordingly. 

Studies on New Zealand 
children show that paint from 
old houses and vehicle exhaust 
fumes appear lo be the main 
sources of lead absorption. 
Lead poisoning is rare, but a 
small proportion of pre-school 
children have levels of lead in 
their bodies high enough to 
cause concern to health 
authorities. There is evidence 
that children are being af¬ 
fected by levels of lead lower 
than those known to cause 
outright symptoms, while 
other evidence can be 
produced to counter this. 

When Rob Muldoon was 
tackled in 1977 about Govern¬ 
ment inaction on the health- 
hazards of lead emissions from 
cqr exhausts, he told the New 
Zealand Clean Air Society that 
the Health Department had no 
proof that this source of lead 
was a danger to health. 

Despite the absence of proof 
that lead in the air endangers 
health, the Health Department 
js still committed to reducing 
lead In the environment as 
touch .as possible. The 
department input. However, to 


only one of many ^ 

A department iqw 
emphasised thatT?f, 
exposure of children r 
H! ,d « r " C0I »*tant 
While most leading? 
from food or wfl <v2 • 
uround old houses pabtZ. 
a load-based paK 
department exprestad 
more than “interest" hi** 
•he lead content in 5 ; 
reduced. : 

The Commission (« 4 
Environment Is currtt 1 
awaiting New Zealc 
Refining Company fan; 
report on the proposed q 
pnnsion, in which tbe 5 
viroumenlal and health c 
pacts of lead in petrol vilk 
discussed. Once tbe repsii 
made public, the commit 
will receive submission, c 
then will present its u 
elusions in an envIrauMQ 
audit. One could conjeebn 
that the proposed level of If 
g 1 will no longer be p* 
enough, in the light of dm! 
still inconclusive evident 1 
to the health hazards om 
as well as the relsttafyh 
levels now accepted in Dt?j 
and the United States j 
If the refinery exteoslnt 
nut, after all, go ahead, o. 
Government may hare i. 
make an unpopular Md o : 
pensive decision to gel.: 
priorities in order and reta 
lead in petrol regardless^ 
costs in energy. 

Local broker 
goes it alone 

by John Sloan ' 

SOME of llic world's Kip, 
insurance brokers, why" 
technically merging, sw 
been' talking about 
resources", “sharing JBU f 
and "rallonollslng - 
tumatlonal operations". 

Sumo big names in¬ 
volved hi those "superbro!* 
Marsh McLennan fi 
Huwrings for example, 
Alexander and Alexander^' 
coupled with Sedgwick fa* 
and llland Payne- : 

One loeal broker ^U 
Largely unaffected « 
International de f 3, 
allied in go it *"j 
Znnlaml. I 

Hub Fenwick, 
director of J land ^ 
Fenwick Ltd, has tg ■ 
that his company wl^ - ; 
merging with ■ 
Forbes In New Zea |6n * 

Fenwick has 
buy Bland Paynes 
interest In 

Bland Payne wlU ^ 
the Lloyds conaecuoa 
Both Fenwl^ sj ^ 
Payne recogniseI 

and international 

service U 
paramount and ay 

of the ways cornp^ 
damage both of ^ 
Fenwicks 

s&ss&r 

Its shareholding- 

Mergers 

broker s client * . •, 
ot FM^ck 

sags W* 

have In no 
Neither 

ma^dtyof ^ 
locally 

*. 


Statistical X 

skulduggery * 

wyr calling the kettle black? v 

'^Tirtlcta March n J 

.. three kinds of lies . . . , 
Pages 30-31, had some fine 

2m- »i ' s * all8tl fh e 

S 3 P--— [ 

'’’Sif'Uiv I* 81 lor worst’) | 

example 1 have yet seen was in 

your own Journal, in the very j 

same issue. ( 

On page 27 your own chart , 
shows the South Island ( 
population fading away to 
nothingness. Please! They do ( 
still make up more than one , 
ouarter of the population. 

DJO’Dea, 

NZInstitute of Economic 
Research, 
Wellington. 

Chambers 

adament 

IN your article of March 21 
entitled “State drowns 
businessmen in forms for 
rilling", you speculate on two 
attitudes that the Chambers of 
Commerce might adopt. 

You suggest that the 
movement might be sceptical 
about any glimmer of hope 
arising from the declared 
intention of Government to 
require departments to justify 
all relevant legislation. 

Too right I 

in an effort to be con- 
itructlve and as factual as 
possible, we are starting on a 
survey to try to quantify a few 
things in this area, such as 
numbers, costs, irrelevanciea, 
confusion. We will keep you 
posted. A few facts will do no 
harm. 

You also suggest that the 
Chambers of Commerce are 
unlikely to be satisfied until all 
controls on business behaviour 
are removed. 

Not so. Wo have never said 
so. 

Certain business activities 
must, and always will be, 
subject to control or scrutiny. 
Government's job is to protect 
the weak from the strong. But 
it is not Government’s Job to 
distort the market place, 
discourage consumer choice or 
impose controls which 
discourage risk-capital from 
having a go. 

finally, you link this 
movement's name with the 
term "private enterprise". We 
do not battle for private en¬ 
terprise. But we do battle for 
free, competitive enterprise (a 
market economy if you liko), 
for all the other freedoms 
which are inextricably linked 
to that concept, and for an 
understanding of 'business’ 
based on fact Instead of 
emotion. 

AlanR SIrani 
|r' Executive Vice-president 
E Nz Chamber of Commerce 

f: Assault on 


look at what 1 b happening In 
New Zealand today. 

Some whizz kid did a great 
job convincing somebody that 
we should change to decimal 
currency, which on paper 
looked a great idea, but the 
costs of replacement 
equipment, training, 
printing, cost the end user 
plenty. Certainly it kept a lot of 
people In a job, but finished up 
with giving us a currency that 
is useless. (Have you tried to 
spend a one or two cent piece 
lately?) Itwouldn’tbeso bad if 
a dollar was a dollar world 
wide, but it isn't, and changes 
every day. 

The next whizz kid, or think 
Lank experts' said, let’s go 
metric — again this is a cost 
that will never be recovered 
and the end user will pay 
forever. 

Let's look at our transport 
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system and what it is doing to 
costs, which even if we can 
afford to pay, doesn’t work 
fast or efficiently, or achieve a 
desirable end result. As an 
example, what about the 
Lyttelton Ferry, which was 
running at a loss of $1.5 million 
or some such figure each 


year? Somebody said, you 
can’t run something at a loss, 
let's get rid of it. Did anybody 
Lake the trouble to find out:— 

1. At what cost? 

2. Why It ran at a loss? 

I am not approaching the 
twilight years yet, but I well 
remember using this excellent 
service frequently, when the 
accommodation was 
dormitory style, community 
ablutions and, If you could 
avoid the Up for the steward, 
was a total “do it yourself 
deal", and people could afford 
it. 

1 also remember those (hick 
slices of bread and cheese with 
coffee for supper, almost 
world renowned and the 
highlight of the trip, and what 
happened — we got clever 
again, because somebody 
decided meals should be 
served, people want private 


rooms and their own wash 
basin, and that everybody 
must have things done for 
them, because this is what 
happened overseas. And what 
happened? People couldn’t 
afford Lo pay. The passenger 
list got smaller and 
deterioration was rapid. Now 
we have got nothing for the 
average man — the air lines 
took over with all their 
glamour, so you take it or 
leave it. Fare Increases are 
regular and U won't be Long 
before we can't afford that 
either. So, you see, we aren’t 
so clever after all! Ask the 
men In the business 
community today who are 
trying to get goods between the 
two Islands. 

This is all brought about by 
what could probably be 
described as an ambitious 
society with loo many brains 


and not enough common sense, 
also by too many people trying 
to carve out a Job for 
themselves, to use up that high 
education qualification that 
everybody said we should 
have. 

1 wonder how many blunders 
wc will make or are we ready 
to slow up and revert to the old 
ways, catering for a need, not 
the Idealistic desire of a few. 

I am not a cynic and I 
believe we can learn from our 
mistakes, but let’s make sure 
we don't make any more. I 
also say we must be results 
orientated and am sure many 
will agree that our track 
record over the last ten years 
has not been good. The beehive 
boys are bewildered and so is 
Joe Citizen. 

RTDuckmanton, 
General manager,' 
Cooper Henderson Motors. 


language 


; ASSAULT upon the English 

i- EE* would 8eem to 

s ? H ; n d elre for the Public 
y S bdt 1 see no reason for 

journalists to invent ridiculous 
r -bI™ * roln n °un* as would 
r| : Z*!® 1 be a current fad. I 

Pr tWiCe U8Bd “ flC - 
!.l\- U. e !j8 which has no place In 
b , MQiWO word language. 

t' 0u 8geat that Stephen 

w fcL (N .!?, March 28) wouid ** 

k ^ service to journalism by 
I throwing verbal garbage in the 

y. James Keen 

I The clever 
I society 

» -uaually 1 , a 

S thing, but l 

B Si* te «l i we have 
pj * stage where 

v V backwards * to 


WHEN WANG 

TALKS 


l 


(and so do Honeywell, 

Burroughs, DEC, UNIVAC, H.P., and Data General) 


That's because when Wang 
systems "talk" they employ 
Industry standard data commu¬ 
nication procedures. Fact is 
'Wang's computers and word 
processors are talking to other 
systems around the world. Our 
broad range of interfaces allows 
our systems to be integrated Into 
a wide variety of corporate com¬ 
puter networks. 

Wang data communication 
capabilities are designed and 
developed uniformly across 
both computer and word proc¬ 
essor product lines. This ap¬ 
proach to standardized commu¬ 
nications means Wang systems 
can "talk" to. a variety of comput¬ 
ers, and you can conveniently 
combine. Wang Computers and 
Word Processors Into distributed 
networks. 

Wang's communications allow, 
our users to build systems in dis¬ 
tributed processing, electronic 
mail and remote data entry envi¬ 
ronments. Wang systems offer 
multiple-, data ,commuhicatlori 
protocols including: IBM 2780, 
3780, HASP, 3276,; along withVy 
TTY among others/ ,,:,k 


Wang is the 2nd largest manu¬ 
facturer of small business com¬ 
puters. A large number of these 
systems employ Industry stan¬ 
dard, high performance data 
communications to expand their 
efficiency In distributed data 
processing applications. 

An Increasing number of large 
corporations are finding Wang 
communicating word processors 
the key to office automation. 
During the first six months of 
availability, Wang Communicat¬ 


ing Word Processing Systems 
were ordered or installed by 
twenty of Fortune's fifty largest 
corporations. 

If your EDP requirements 
include data communication 
networks of modern distributed 
systems - both computers and 
word processors, then take a 
look at a company with years of 
data communications experi¬ 
ence on all its industry leading 
systems. 


l am Interested in more Information on Wang 
Data Communication Systems! 

□ Computers □ Data Entry Systems 

□ Distributed Data Processing □ Word Processing 

□ All Wang Products *;i i . f 1 • 
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